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NOTE ON JIIEPIIIETEIA 


Ar. Poet. 11. 1452422-9 :! 5€ mepumérera 7) €is TO EvavTiov THY 
eipnrat, Kai womep A€yowev Kata 7) avayKaiov, Womep ev TH 
ws edppavdv rov Oidimovv Kai tod mpdos pynrépa doBov, 
Ss hv, robvartiov émoincev: Kai €v TH Avyxel 6 pev aydpuevos ws amofavovpevos, 
6 Aavacds ws aroxrevav, Tov péev ovveBn Tov 


$€ 


THE object of this note is to draw attention to a suggestion made by the late Professor 
F. M. Cornford, in the course of a paper read to the Oxford Philological Society some 
years ago,” that the words xa0dmep etpnra: occurring in the definition of zepiméreva do not 
refer to 7. 1451°13,3 or to 10. 1452°19,* but to 9. 1452%4, the words apa Sd€av GAAnAa. 

In that chapter, after condemning the episodic plot on the ground that the in- 
cidents are not causally interrelated in the way that unity of action demands, Aristotle 
adds (1452*2) that pity and fear are most strongly roused ‘when events bring one 
another about in a way that is contrary to expectation (é6rav yévynrar rapa 
dAAnAa). For then they will cause wonder (76 @avpaordv) more than if they came about 
spontaneously or by chance, for even among chance events the most marvellous are 
those which look as if they have happened by design, as for instance the statue of 
Mitys at Argos fell at a festival on the man who was guilty of Mitys’ death and killed 
him. Such occurrences look as if they had not happened casually. I¢ follows that the 
plots so constructed are the finest.’> Aristotle then immediately proceeds (ch. 10) to 
distinguish between the simple and the complicated plot, and to reintroduce the terms 
mepirréreva and avayvepiors,® which he defines in ch. 11. 

If the reference to 1452%4 is correct, xafdzep eipynra: will mean ‘occurring in the way 
that I have said’ and be equivalent to date yiveoBar mapa &’ GAAnAa, so that 
the full definition now runs: ‘ zepizéreva is a change of the action to the opposite such 
that events bring one another about in a way that is contrary to expectation, but at the 
same time, as we say, probable or necessary.’ As Professor Cornford points out, 
mapa Tv Sdfav can mean either ‘contradicting expectation’ or merely ‘unexpected’. 
I take 8.’ dAAnAa to mean that the events in a zepiméreva are directly related as cause 
and effect, though in an unexpected way. 

As further support for connecting the earlier passage in 9 with the definition in 11, 
it may be added that Aristotle’s choice of example of a chance event which looks 


O.C.T. (xaddmep eipnra: secl. Zeller). pévnv xrA. Except for this passage in 1454%2-4, 

2 About 1913, on the tragic plot. Iam greatly Aristotle has given no reason for preferring the 
indebted to Mrs. Cornford for allowing me access complicated plot. In 1450433 the powerful psycho- 
to this unpublished source. logical effect of wepuréreca and dvayvwprors (7a 

3 eis evruyiav éx Svoruyxias evruxias eis ols Tpaywdia) is mentioned, 
dvoruxiav. See Bywater’s commentary, p. 200. but without any explanation of the reason. As a 

* dore t&v mpoyeyernuévwv avpBaivew general principle of construction, the rule that 
avayens TO €ixds yiveoOa tadra. So events should occur ri &’ 
Bonitz, changing 7adrva to rdvayria. But this is may apply to both simple and complicated plots, 
rather domep Aéyouev. but it is a special reason for preferring the latter, 

5 dor’ dvdyKn tods Kaddiovs since mepiméreca and are both ways of 
pious, 145410. That this does not refer merely introducing an unexpected causal connexion into 
to well-constructed simple plots appears to be the plot. 
shown by 1452531 ézred1) obv Set elvaa © First mentioned in 1450733, see note 5 
tijs xadXorns tpaywdias above, 
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purposive and is therefore Qavuaowsrarov shows that he was thinking of zepiméreca. 
Mitys is murdered: his statue falls upon and kills the murderer at a religious festival, 
so that it appears as the direct consequence of his earlier action.' So in the Lynceus 
the would-be slayer is slain; and in Euripides’ Andromache, when Hermione, as the 
result of her attempts to kill Andromache and the child, imagines herself in danger of 
death from Neoptolemus, zepimereis t¥xas remark the Chorus (982). Outside 
drama, Aristotle records a similar case in Hist. An. 8. 2. 19, which is worth quoting in 
full: of xdpaBo. pev Kai peydAwy Kai tis cupBaiver 
TouTwy eviois* ToUs ev yap KapdBous oi troAvmodes wore Kav 
TavT@ ot KdpaBor tov doBov- oi KapaBor Tovs 
yoyypous... . of yoyypot Tods The point of this account clearly 
-is that the polypus gets the better of the carabus, but the carabus gets the better of the 
conger who gets the better of the polypus. It is a wepiméreva not because it is a reversal 
of the natural order (so Bywater and the new L. & S.), for either order is equally 
natural, but because it turns the tables on the polypus, as the statue of Mitys turned 
them on his murderer. When the two incidents are also related as cause and effect, 
the action of the original agent may appear to ‘recoil’? upon himself. If the act were 
unintentional, the recoil would be tragic; otherwise the effect is rather that of a man 
being paid in his own coim. That Aristotle regarded this as characteristic of one sort of 
mepiméreva is Shown by his citing a case of it as one of the two examples which he gives 
with the definition. The other example, from the Oedipus, is a different variety. 

The word zepizéreca in itself might suggest a chance event, if the idea of unexpected- 
ness were to predominate, since we are inclined to attribute any unplanned and 
unforeseen occurrence to r¥yn. So in 145429 the obscure phrase €« zeputereias, used 
of the nurse’s manner of recognizing Odysseus by the scar (Od. 19. 392) and opposed to 
miaTews évexa, appears to mean simply ‘by an unexpected turn of events’,? and Lock 
(C.R. ix. 253) even suggests the translation ‘accidentally’. If xa@amep eipnra be 
interpreted in the light of 14524, Aristotle has already said that the events in a 
mepiméerera Must be d’ dAAnAa. But it is perhaps because he gave in that context an 
instance of a reversal which was really a chance event that he now adds to the 
definition xai rodro 5€ womep Aéyopev Kara TO GvayKaiov and proceeds at once to 
give examples from tragedy which conform to this rule. 

I take 7 eis évavtiov peraBoAy to mean, not peraBodAy Trav 
eis TO evavtiov wv of mpdtrovres® but peraBoAn 
eis évavtiov,® involving, as the examples show, two distinct stages in 
the action, an earlier and a later, which are in some way the opposite of one another. 
Merely to do the opposite of what one intends to do is not zepizéreva, if there is only a 


1 Or is Aristotle attributing the appearance of 
design not to the gods but to the statue? 

2 Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, p. 331, note. 

3 Bywater’s translation ‘bringing them in (sc. 
onpeia) all of a sudden’ must, if it means anything, 
mean something like this. Bywater takes the 
essence of a mepuméreca to be its suddenness, but 
suddenness, unless it is mere rapidity, can hardly 
be defined without reference to expectation. 

4 Comparing the use of the phrase in Polybius 
(32. 8. 4) od TO mAciov cuvepy@ xpwpevos, ov6” 
mepimereias, GAAa dia Tis ayxwoias Kai drAo- 
movias, mpafews THs Cf. id. 9. 12. 6-8 
and 38. 9. 2 xara mepimérecav . . . KaTa 


Professor Cornford compares the use of the verb 


nepininrew in E.N, 1100%5 for a chance encounter 
with misfortune: zoAAai yap peraBodAai yivovra 
Kai mavrota Kata Tov Biov, Kai Tov 
edOnvotvra peydAas cupdpopais 
yipws. Cf. 1153520. 

5 On the view of Vahlen and Lock (C.R. ix. 
251) mepeméreca occurs whenever the intention of 
an agent is overruled to produce the opposite of 
the effect intended. 

Cf. Phys. 2356, 205%6. For the genitive 
mparropevwy Cf. Cat. 14. 7 €is TO évavriov Tob 
peraBoAy, where similarly rod may 


_ depend on either évayriov or peraBoAyj or both; 


but in the next sentence rod peraPodAjs 
goes together. 
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single action, although the later discovery of the truth may constitute a wepuméreva. 
Secondly, there should be no implication that the earlier action was not in fact per- 
formed as the agent intended it to be, although consequences which are the direct 
opposite follow from it. Action includes its intention, and also its effect; between 
these there may well be a discrepancy. But unless the present tense of rv mparro- 
pevwv be construed cénatively, it seems odd to interpret petaBoAy as 
a reversal of intention only, and to exclude the reversal of an action. So Aristotle, if 
he had chosen to give the Heracles as an example, might have expressed himself ad’ 
“Aidou 6 “HpaxdAjs ws traidas, améxrewev without implying that 
Heracles did not save his children, although afterwards he killed them. 

It seems, therefore, that zepuréreva may occur in three distinct ways. (1) A per- 
formed action may lead directly to another action which is its opposite. (2) An at- 
tempted action may lead to its opposite,’ i.e. means taken to secure a certain result 
may lead to the opposite of the result proposed, whether owing to a discovery or not. 
(3) A previous action may be discovered to be the opposite of what it was thought to 
be at the time of performing it. 

It is, however, a remarkable fact that both Aristotle’s examples are of the second 
kind, and it might plausibly be argued that this and this alone is what he means by 
mepirréreva, if the consequences of such a restriction were acceptable. But it would 
exclude not only such a case as the Heracles (mentioned above), where the hero first 
saves his family from being killed by Lycus and then kills them himself, but also the 
later action of the same play, when he discovers that he has killed them. For this is 
not like Aristotle’s examples either. In the Oedipus the wepiréreca is said to occur, 
not when the action is revealed to be the opposite of what was thought, but when 
means taken to produce one result do in fact, owing to the discovery, produce the 
opposite result. A zepuméreva of the latter kind is inherent in the type of plot which 
Aristotle prefers in 14. 14545, in which the tragic act is prevented by a discovery, so 
that the attempt to kill the victim as an enemy results, owing to the discovery, in his 
being saved and welcomed as a loved one. Where the discovery is made after the 
performance of the act, there is no such reverse action to follow, but only a changed 
interpretation of the original act. It is just possible that Aristotle classed this as a 
form of dvayvwpiors, for in 14544 he remarks merely kai 4 
Nevertheless, apart from the examples given with the definition, both this case (3) and 
also case (1) above might be covered by the words 7) ets €vavriov Trav mparropéevwv peTtaBoAn. 

In peraBoAy eis 76 evavriov as such there is nothing particularly surprising or un- 
expected. Any change takes place, according to Aristotle, between contraries,? and 
in many cases a change from opposite to opposite would be quite natural, e.g. from 
hot.to cold, from emptiness to fullness, from sickness to health.3. Professor Cornford, 
however, explains zepiméreva as a eis 76 évavriov in another sense. Taking 
T@v ‘aparTopevwy as governed by 76 évaytiov and as including the whole of the action 
that has been going on up to that point, the mp@£is of the play regarded as a process 
or a movement in a certain direction, he interprets 7 ro evayriov 
peraBoAy as a reversal of this movement, occurring at a definite point in the play, like 
the xaraorpody or conversio rerum in the plot of New Comedy.* Thus zepuéreca is not 
the progress of events from one opposite to another within the action, but rather a 
‘change into the reverse’ or swing round of the action itself, as if movement towards 
one opposite were suddenly to revolve and land up in the other. A change of this kind 


1 This opposite may also be an attempted hostile activities give way to mutual reconcilia- 
action, as in the Jon, where Creusa’s attempt to tion. As Lock points out (op. cit., p. 252), there 
kill Ion is followed by Ion’s attempt to kill may be several wepiéreva: in one play. 

Creusa. This is followed by another wepiméreca 2 Met. 1011534. 3 Cat. 10. 26, Phys. 205%6. 
when, after the discovery of Ion’s identity, these 4 Euanthus, de com. 4.5; Donatus, de com. 7. 5. 
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would certainly be mapa ryv défav. But Professor Cornford takes it to be zapa riv 
5d0£av in the special sense of contradicting the expectation of the hero, so that it forms 
a sudden crisis,‘ which may nevertheless have been anticipated by the spectators. As 
an experience of the hero, it represents what Euripides called waAippous mézpos,? the 
‘backwash of destiny’, and it is this, Professor Cornford thinks, which is suggested by 
the word zepuéreca. 

This theory depends on interpreting 7@v zparropévwv to mean the action-series as 
it is made and lived through by oi zpdrrovres, excluding the real situation and tendency 
of events, in so far as they are not aware of them. In this way zepizéreva, though 
primarily an experience of the hero, becomes a reversal of the whole previous action, 
regarded either as part of the hero’s experience or as closely related to it. But there 
are two objections. (1) If rév zparropévwv were taken to refer to a part of the action- 
series, ‘the incidents in a single scene’ (Bywater), it would be plausible to regard these 
solely from the point of view of oi zpdrrovres, and to determine their direction by the 
purposes and beliefs of the persons concerned. If, however, r@v zparropévwv is taken 
to mean the whole of the previous action, thought of as a process with a movement and 
a direction as a whole, the continuity required appears to lie rather in the succession 
of probable or necessary connexions than in the experience of the hero; but in this 
succession (as Professor Cornford points out in the case of the Oedipus) the crisis may 
come without any deviation or change of direction at all. Taken as a whole, the zpaéis 
of the play usually contains more than any of the persons on the stage can be aware of, 
and the idea of a single reversible movement of the action seems, therefore, hardly 
justified. (2) The interpretation of 7 eis évaytiov petaBoAy as ‘the 
change into the reverse of the action that is going forward (and has been going forward 
up to that point)’ is not precise enough without the explanation which Aristotle 
himself gives through the examples. But these appear to show that the action-series 
changes in virtue of some part of itself which is reversed in the incidents immediately 
(or almost immediately) following. The action of the play will therefore change to the 
opposite as it passes directly from, e.g., the prospect of Danaus-killing Lynceus-killed 
to Lynceus-saved Danaus-killed, or from the attempt to remove Oedipus’ fear to its 
confirmation, and I cannot help thinking that this very transition, rather than any 
sudden crisis which may occur in the course of it or as the result of it, is what Aristotle 
means by 7) eis To evavriov petaBodAy. If so, 7 weraBodAr is itself a process 
of change rather than a change in a process, and is not to be identified with a single 
moment in the action at which it occurs almost instantaneously. So the perdBaois 
of which it forms a part is not an instantaneous change of fortune but coextensive with 
the Avois of the play.* For the hero, however, zepizéreva will still be the sudden back- 
ward stroke of destiny, as the word suggests. 

How, then, is such a change zapa riv dé€av? The solution seems to lie in the 
combination of these words with &’ dAAnAa, which, if taken with the idea of two 


1 Prof. Cornford holds that this is also an Bdoews péxpe réAovs. Cf. 1451412 ev dow 
emotional crisis for the spectators, the point at «ara eixds 7d dvayxaiov ywopéevwv 
which the increasing tension of suspense is ovpPaiver eis edrvyiav dvorvyias edruyxias 
suddenly snapped, and mpoodoxia xaxod gives eis dvoruxiav peraBddAew, ixavds Spos eoriv rob 
place (e.g. in the Oedipus) to Avan emi dawopévp  peyéBovs. Here, unless ovpBaiver suggests a single 
xax@ (E.N. 1115%9, Rhet. 2. 7. 8). incideni, the change appears to be taking place 

2 Heracles 739 (cf. El. 1155). Both quotation gradually through the series of events. Cf. 
and translation are Prof. Cornford’s. 145619 év rais Kal Tots amdAois 

3 As Aristotle himself appears to do,ifwe may  mpdypyace oroxydlovra: dv BovAovrat Savpacrds, 
judge by the examples. zparrépeva is not quite where wepiméreca, if comparable with dma mpdy- 
synonymous with ywépueva: cf. 1455225, 144937 para, should mean a set of incidents rather than 
mparrerar Twav mparrovTwy KTA, a single crisis. 

1455528 Avow rHv awd Tis pera- 
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opposite stages in the action, must mean not merely that these opposites are é« rav 
mpoyeyevnuevwv (§452*19) but that they are themselves directly related as cause and 
effect, in a paradoxical manner. This is not the case with changes to the opposite 
which are natural occurrences. Hot does not cause cold, nor sickness health, but the 
attempt to remove Oedipus’ fear does lead directly to confirming it. 

As Professor Cornford points out, on any view of wepi7éreva it is an indispensable 
condition of its occurrence that the outcome should not be planned or anticipated by 
the persons concerned, at the time of the earlier action. It is therefore wapa riv doar, 
at least to the persons on the stage. 

Is it wapa rv Sd€av also to the spectators, in whom wonder and intense emotion are 
to be roused? Perhaps they know the story already. Professor Cornford accordingly 
takes Aristotle to mean only that the expectation of the hero must be contradicted. 
But the original context in 1452%4 suggests a wider application, and the unexpected- 
ness of the outcome can easily be defined without reference to any particular person 
or persons or to their state of knowledge. For it is, as Aristotle might have said, the 
sort of thing that no one would expect, even if it were known to have happened. This 
is guaranteed in every case by the mere form of the zepiéreva, which is a change to 
the exact opposite of the previous action as the direct result of that action; and no 
change of that kind can be expected. 

It is possible to distinguish between expectation in general and expectation in the 
particular circumstances. A particular event may come as a surprise, even when 
events of that kind are the general rule. On the other hand, a particular result may 
be seen to be probable or necessary, even if events of that kind are contrary to expecta- 
tion in general. In the latter case it will, as Aristotle maintains, provoke amazement 
in the highest degree. As a particular event, the fall of Oedipus is contrary to the 
expectation of Oedipus and the messenger, but it is not a surprise to the spectators ; 
the whole emotional effect of the play depends on their knowing the outcome from the 
first, since fear is zpoodoxia xaxod.' But this expectation is based, not on expectation 
of such events in general, but on special knowledge of the particular circumstances, in 
view of which the result is xara 76 eixds 7 advayxaiov. But in spite of its probability 
and inevitability, it is also wapa tiv Sdfay, since no causal connexion of opposites 
can be expected as a general rule.? 

To fail of one’s purpose may be not uncommon, but that means taken to secure it 
should in fact produce its opposite, or that an act should turn out to be the exact 
opposite of its intention, or that any action should result in its own opposite, can 
hardly be expected either by the agent or by anyone else, nor can a result of this kind 
be in itself either probable or necessary. The words xara 76 eixés 7) dvayKxaiov do not 
refer to this particular connexion taken by itself, but rather to the way it enters the 
series of probable or necessary connexions, as they succeed one another in the play. 
It is explained by é« mpoyeyernuévwy in 1452*19, to which womep clearly 
refers. This is repeated in the éx r@v wezpaypévwr of the second example (429), which 
appears to include more than the precise situation which is the counterpart of the 
later phase of the zepiméreva, although it includes that also. 

If, therefore, it is true that by 7) eis 76 evavriov Kabdzep 

EN. 111549; cf. Rhet. 2.5.1. In plays with 6 yap cs émi icaow odrw ywwdpevov 


a happy ending, the tragic emotion on the con- 
trary depends on the outcome not being a fore- 
gone conclusion, as e.g. in the Jon, where the 
intention of Apollo is announced in the prologue, 
but events do not proceed quite according to 
plan. 

2 For the connexion of 8d6£a with 76 eixds cf. 
An, Pr, 2, 27. 1 76 peév eixds mpdratns 


ywépevov dv dv, eixds, olov To 
puceiv Tovs 7 Tovs 
Cf. Poet. 1450530, 145158. Thus in one way the 
tragic event is xara 76 eixds, as a Consequence of 
previous events and of character, etc., but in 
another way wapa 76 eixds, since it involves a 
connexion of opposites which cannot be as éni 
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etpnra Aristotle really means peraBodAn mparrouevwv ef eis evavTiov 
rapa ddAnAa, he is saying (1) that this change must be unexpected 
to the persons on the stage, (2) that as occurring in the well-constructed tragic plot, 
it will be unexpected also to the spectators, in the sense defined. A peraPodAr eis 76 
évavtiov is one way of introducing an unexpected causal connexion into the action 
and so of arousing wonder’ and intense emotion, as required in the earlier chapter. 
That he there had zepiméreca in mind is shown by the example which he gave of a 
chance event which otherwise fulfilled the general requirement. But since it follows 
from his conception of unity that the tragic plot should be an independent system of 
mutually related events the earlier stages of which determine the later, wonder can 
only be roused by an unexpected causal connexion, and since all the immediate con- 


nexions are to be either probable or necessary, a connexion can be rendered unexpected 


only by the pattern of the events themselves, which are the opposite of one another. 

Aristotle’s problem really is: how to reconcile strict unity of action, implying a 
rigid sequence of probable or necessary incidents, with hisown demand for 76 @avpacrov. 
In 1460*11, where he repeats that ro Oavyaordv must be a feature of tragedy, he adds 
that it is mainly the product of 76 dAoyov, so that here epic has the advantage.? In 
tragedy there must be no improbable incident, but the same effect can be gained by a 
connexion of opposites, which, in its bare form, appears almost ‘illogical’.+ In the 
Metaphysics 76 Oavydlew, common to both 6 drAdaodos and 6 diAduvfos, is diagnosed as 
ignorance,’ and is said to disappear as soon as the cause of a phenomenon is known.® 
But the Poetics show that this is not true of 6 ¢AdpuvOos, in whom amazement is 
stirred by the nature of the causal connexion itself, because it is a connexion of 
opposites. too is a eis since it is a change from 
ignorance to knowledge, and, in its finest form,’ it is precipitated by the very action 
which was performed in ignorance, so that here also the two opposites are related as 
cause and effect. In 1454%4 this dvayvapuois is said to be éxaAnxrixdv. In the world of 
nature, change to the opposite may be a universal law, and knowing the cause we 
cease to wonder. In human action, any change to the opposite will have the power to 
amaze us, but Aristotle claims that this is enhanced and not diminished if the change, 
however paradoxical and improbable in itself, however little expected by the persons 


concerned, is at the same time seen to be part of a causal series where the rule of 


probable or necessary sequence has eliminated improbability, mere fact, and chance. 


I. M. GLANVILLE. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


1 In Rhet. 1. 11. 24 wepumérevac are said to be 
@avpaora. 

2 He instances the pursuit of Hector (//. 22. 
205), and in 146025 this is said to be éxaAnxrexdr. 
In Top. 4. 5. 12 €xmAnéts is defined as trepBody 

3 A situation inherently improbable may be 
admitted if 76 dAoyov is outside the aetion of the 
play (1456°6-8, 146029), as in the Oedipus, where, 
given the initial improbability, the events in the 
play are the probable or necessary consequences. 
There is also Agathon’s argument yiveoBar 
moAAG Kai mapa 76 eixds 1456%25, 146115. 

4 i.e. A .». not-A. Cf. Rhet. 3. 9. 8, where 
Aristotle compares the juxtaposition of opposites 
in the antithetical style to refutation by syllo- 
gism: 8 eoriv rovatrn A€éis, Tavavria 


Kat mapadAnda paAdov yrwdpia, Kal 
Ort 6 yap EXeyxos cuvaywyn TaV 


avrixeévwy He nowhere connects 


dAoyov with wepiréreca, since it would imply that 
the incidents were not probable or necessary. 
He uses zapddAoyos in the sense of ‘unexpected’ 
or ‘incalculable’ of arvyyjpara in Rhet. 1. 13. 16, 
E.N. 1135516, and of peraBodAai 7H in 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 32, but apparently with reference 
to the persons directly concerned. In the wider 
sense it would suggest a chance event Phys. 
197418, E.E. 124733, cf. Thuc. 1. 78 rod 
6 mapddoyos, 1. 140. I, 2. 61. 2, etc. 

5 Met. 982%17-19 6 8 dmopdv Kai 
olerar ayvoeiv (81d Kai 6 
6 yap pi0os avyKxertat €x Javpaciwy). 


6 [bid.983#18-21. 7 Poet. 1452*33, cf. 145517. 
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HORACE AND THE OATH BY THE STONE 


‘LAPIDEM silicem tenebant iuraturi per Iouem, ‘hhaec uerba dicentes : Si sciens fallo, tum 
me Dispiter salua urbe arceque bonis eiciat ut ego hunc lapidem.’ I do not propose to 
add to the mass of commentary and controversy which loads this passage of Paulus 
Diaconus (p. 102, 11 Lindsay), except to remind readers that it is a comparatively 
modern version (for the words are not archaic in form) of a very old formula. Under 
Dispiter lurks some early shape of the name of Iuppiter, certainly not of the Greek 
importation Dis, first worshipped in Rome, apparently, in 505/249.! I believe it to be 
older than the end of the regal period, probably much older, for it names the Arx as 
the important spot in Rome, not the Etruscanizing Capitol. However, this detail 
and my opinions concerning the oath and its takers matter little for my present 
purpose. It is enough if it be granted, as I think everyone will grant, that it is ‘eine 
alte Fetialformel’ as Fraenkel has it,” at all events eine alte Formel, more ancient than 
the surviving literature. : 

The words salua urbe arceque passed into the language, as venerable legal phrases 
on occasion do. Ennius seems to echo them when he makes Andromache complain 
arce et urbe orba sum.3 Caecilius Statius certainly does when his henpecked husband 
pitifully laments* ‘quasi ad hostis captus liber seruio salua urbe atque arce’. Cicero, 
making fun of old tales of portents, includes the story of the Alban lake and the fall 
of Veii among them and gives his criticism a mock-heroic colour: ‘ita aqua Albana 
deducta ad utilitatem agri suburbani, non ad arcem urbemque retinendam.’> All these 
go to show that the words, in their Ennian order, had become a dignified synonym for 
‘my country’, or, if a Roman was speaking, ‘Rome’. But Caecilius seems to have given 
them a new context. He doubtless knew that in the original formula they were a 
limiting clause, by which the swearer, while invoking a conditional curse upon himself 
in case of perjury, stipulated that the penalty should be confined to his own person, 
the commonwealth receiving no injury. But as he uses them they aggravate the 
grievous condition of the unhappy husband. He is no better than a slave, and that 
when no disaster has overtaken his native place, so that he lacks even the comfort of 
‘greatly falling with a falling state’. | 

I believe that in a famous passage of Horace we have a combination of the Ennian 
order with Caecilius’ application. The prisoners of war from Crassus’ army, the poet 
complains, have so far forgotten themselves as to live sub rege Medo, married to native 
women and serving in the Parthian forces, incolumi ioue et urbe Roma.® This phrase 
has received little attention from the commentators, all whom I have consulted con- 
tenting themselves with repeating the scholiast’s explanation (correct as far as it 
goes), salwo Capitolio,? or adding, on their own account, the recondite information 
that the temple of Jupiter stood on the Capitol. But it appears to me obvious that 
Horace is paraphrasing the ancient formula. Incolumi = saluo ; Ioue takes the place 
of avce, naturally enough, since to Horace the whole hill was remarkable chiefly for 
its most famous temple, the ancient importance of the arx having become relatively 
much less; while et urbe Roma has merely added a sort of gloss to the original. This 
observation, to my mind, much improves the point and sting of the passage. The 

™ See Wissowa, RKR, p. 309. © Horace, C. 3. 5. 12. 

2 Ed. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, 7 So Cruquius’ commentator. ‘Porphyrio’ and 
p. 231, from which passage, obligingly pointed _ the schol. of codd. A ¢ # have ac st diceret : stante 
out to me by its author, part of my material is mundo, incolumi rerum natura. ‘Acro’ as we 
taken. 3 Ennius, Trag. 77 Ribbeck. have him jumbles the two glosses together. The 

* Caecilius 146 Ribbeck. absurdity arose from someone not understanding 

5 Cicero, de diuin. 2. 69. the simple and familiar metonymy. 
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unworthy ex-member of Crassus’ force is in as pitiful a plight as Andromache (hence 
the Ennian order of the clause) and at the same time is as contemptible a figure as the 
comic husband in Caecilius, in very deed a slave-husband, not because his coniunx 
barbara is necessarily a termagant but kecause he is himself such a cowardly weakling, 
worthy of all the reproaches which Regulus in his day heaped upon men in a like 
plight.! 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


H. J. Rose. 


1 That Horace, although he did not greatly 2. 1. 50-75, Serm. 1. 4. 1-12, 10. 1 ff.; 2. 1. 62 ff., 
admire the older Republican poets, knew them cf. my note in C.Q. xx (1926), pp. 204 ff. 
well enough is plain from such passages as Epp. 
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S comiunx TACITUS AND NERO’S PERSECUTION OF THE 
wealling, CHRISTIANS 
in a like 
‘ERGO abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos et quaesitissimis poenis adfecit quos per 
ROsE, flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. auctor nominis eius Christus Tiberio 


imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat ; repressaque 
in praesens exitiabilis superstitio ruarsum erumpebat, non modo per Iudaeam, originem 
s 2: COR, eius mali, sed per urbem etiam quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt 
celebranturque. igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur deinde indicio eorum multi- 
tudo ingens haud proinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani generis convicti sunt. 
et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, 
aut crucibus adfixi aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies in usum nocturni luminis 
urerentur. hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et circense ludicrum edebat, 
habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel curriculo insistens. unde quamquam adversus 
sontes et novissima exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate 
publica sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur.’ Tac. Amn. 15. 44. 


MosT commentators on this passage, with a natural eagerness to establish the histori- 
cal facts of so important a matter, have endeavoured by amplification or distortion 
to remove from it all obscurity, ambiguity, and apparent self-contradiction. Thus 
sontes is made to refer to the opinion of the populace, not of the historian.' Qut 
fatebantur is made to refer to a definite confession of either incendiarism or Christian- 
ity, and then, if this is felt necessary, explained away by torture, confusion of identity, 
and so on. But the modern scholars who have most ingeniously explained what we 
are to make of obscurity and apparent self-contradiction do not explain why this 
passage is obscure or apparently self-contradictory, or what Tacitus or his con- 
temporary readers, without the aid of modern scholars, may be supposed to have made 
of it. Moreover, each commentator finds it easy to discover flaws in the explanations 
of others. It is, in fact, impossible to remove all obscurity and self-contradiction 
from this passage. Expel them with a fork, they will still recur; and I suggest we 
should rather accept and explain by possible motives and origins what we cannot 
entirely remove, and consider how much of the obscurity is quite simply due to 
doubt or ambiguity existing in the mind of Tacitus, or intended by him to exist in 
the mind of the reader. For, like Gibbon, he is an adept at vagueness and innuendo, 
when he wishes to overcome a lack of certainty in reporting or of evidence in accusa- 
tion. And in this passage he has perhaps both these motives. 

Professor Momigliano is therefore quite right, from the historian’s view-point, when 
he cuts the Gordian knot (Camb. Anc. Hist. x. 887) with his contention that Tacitus 
has here tied together two different strands and, instead of trying to find an agree- 
ment between them, has simply left two versions of one incident side by side. But I 
venture to suggest that even he expresses himself too definitely, and does less than 
justice to Tacitus’ talent for obscurity, when he says that “Tacitus cannot possibly 
have meant us to understand anything after qui fatebantur but se Christianos esse’. 
I suggest that this phrase—qui fatebantur—above all others is ambiguous and is meant 
to be. The two versions are not left side by side, distinct and separate in lucid im- 
partiality. They are merged in a Tacitean twilight of sinister suggestion, and gus 


™ So B. W. Henderson in his Life and Princi- sontes, must mean genuine confessions and 
pate of the Emperor Nero, p. 437. He finds the genuine guilt till one has ‘understood’ a great 
other view involves Tacitus in ‘inexcusable self- deal in the Latin. 
contradiction’. But gut fatebantur, as well as 
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fatebantur is the merging-point, the horizon. There is no attempt by the historian to 
carry out the promise made in Annals 13. 20 that he will give the names of his authori- 
ties where they differ, attached to their varying accounts. That might, indeed, be 
because his authorities here are legion, being found in every house in Rome, not 
merely among the historians. But he does not even use a guidam, an alti, or an in- 
certum an, to distinguish between the two accounts.' For this, again, there may be 
parallels elsewhere in his works, but I suggest that here at least it is not accidental, 
and that a study of the whole passage from this view-point may help us to appreciate 
the character and limitations of Tacitus as an artist and an historian. 

Tacitus is the only authority who connects the persecution of the Christians with 
the fire, and implies that they were charged with incendiarism. This does not neces- 
sarily diminish his reliability. It might mean, indeed, that he was objective in the 
matter, whereas Christian writers preferred to believe that Nero’s victims perished for 
the faith, and the faith alone, while other pagan writers, hating Neroand the Christians 
equally, gave the guilt of incendiarism to the emperor, since the Christians were 
already stained with the equally odious imputation of Christianity, but preferred to 
acquit him of the charge of false accusation and perversion of justice, lest they might 
appear, by putting the emperor in a worse light, to put the Christians in a better one, 
and to number these enemies of the human race among such innocent and noble 
victims of tyranny as Seneca, Lucan, and Petronius. But, on the other hand, if we 
carry this question of motive and prejudice a stage farther, it may be that Tacitus, 
hating the Christians no less, and Nero a little more, than other pagan writers, or led 
on a little too far by his own peculiar love of ulterior motive in the objects of his hatred, 
of bad reasons for good deeds, of tortuousness in character and style, has—again like 
Gibbon—entangled himself in his own net. For, as we see from his account of Tiberius, 
it is a tangled web we weave when we are determined to make some character con- 
tinually practise to deceive. 

I suggest, in fact, that there are reasons of emotion and prejudice behind this 
curious amalgam of two (or more) versions, in which the phrases that state or imply 
that incendiarism was the charge—the not-quite-definite abolendo rumort and sub- 
didit reos, and the negative haud proinde tn crimine tncendti—are balanced by those 
which imply that the victims’ crime was Christianity—/fatebantur, odio humani generis 
convictt, and sontes et novissima exempla meritos. I suggest that Tacitus is, not for 
the first time, attempting to have it both ways, and combining several accounts with 
considerable, perhaps instinctive, skill, to produce the maximum of vague effect, 
rather than one single, consistent story. It is the technique of a politician in opposi- 
tion, determined to let the government get away with nothing and confident that two 
mutually exclusive blacks will never make a white, but rather combine to breed 
universal blackness in the mind of the reader. Whether we are dealing with two 
black, but strictly alternative, motives for an action of Tiberius, or with the problem 
of making Nero an even blacker sheep without making the Christians any whiter, the 
principle is the same. The sheep will never be spoilt for a ha’pennyworth of tar. 

And in this case the facts themselves may have been somewhat obscure. Apart 
from any written authorities Tacitus must certainly have heard many verbal accounts 
of these two spectacular events of his childhood, the burning of Rome and the burn- 
ing of the Christians. But all versionis, oral or written, could probably be divided into 
two main groups. There was first the account—perhaps the most general and the 
most truthful—according to which the Christians were charged with the practice of 


1 The two accounts, that is, of the trials. He prodidere)’—and it will be noted that he does 
does distinguish in chap. 38 of this book between not—here or anywhere—suggest the third pos- 
two accounts of the origin of the fire—‘forte an sibility of the Christians being guilty of the 
dolo principis incertum (nam utrumque auctores fire. 
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their wicked, anti-social religion ; self-confessed Christians were arrested, and others 
were convicted by their evidence. But even this account might be combined with 
varying additions of feeling or opinion. Those who gave it might report that many, 
perhaps including themselves, perhaps not, were sorry for the victims, though agree- 
ing, some, no doubt, with more conviction than others, that, of course, they were 
guilty and must be severely dealt with. Pity for the victims, and a conviction that 
Nero was mainly gratifying his own sadism by the choice of peculiarly horrible punish- 
ments, were, in fact, quite consistent with this account, which made the Christians 
definitely guilty of the charge brought against them. The relation between facts 
believed and feelings entertained would vary with each individual. | 

But it was possible to believe, and it is possibly the truth, that, while the Christians 
were guilty of the charge brought against them, Nero did use them as scapegoats, to 
kill the rumour, true or false, of his own incendiarism. This need not mean, as Tacitus 
implies, that he directly charged them with the crime imputed to himself. It might 
mean simply that he hoped merely to provide a diversion, or, at most, to produce, in 
the course of the trials, sinister and suggestive evidence of their general misanthropy 
and expectation of universal destruction. Or the charge of incendiarism may have 
been merely implied in the imperial propaganda, in the sequence of events (the trials 
immediately following the fire) and in popular comment, which was equally hostile 
to Nero and the Christians, and probably more ready than any self-respecting his- 
torian could be to have two mutually exclusive scapegoats for the same calamity.' 
Legally the charge of Christianity—the exitiabilis superstitio—was just as deadly and 
more easily proved.” In practice the Christians may have been left alone, as pretty 
harmless—even gut fatebantur—till the fire gave Nero at once a motive and an excuse 
for invoking the full rigour of the law. 

But Tacitus implies more than this with his subdidit reos and haud protinde in 
crimine tncendit. He may have authority for this, or he may, of his own accord and 
with malice aforethought, be making an implied charge more explicit, in order to 
allege that Nero definitely distorted justice. Still, it is to be observed that he does not 
quite irrevocably commit himself, even here, to the statement that incendiarism was 
the original, the main, or the only charge. The Christians might have been found 
guilty ‘not so much of incendiarism as of hatred of mankind’ for the simple reason that 
they were charged ‘not so much with incendiarism’ as with their anti-social creed. The 
negative, elusive form of the sentence is worth noting. And subdidit reos—‘found 
someone else to accuse’—certainly implies, but still does not quite assert, that the 
charge was incendiarism. The distinction may be very fine, but it is not, I submit, 
entirely non-existent or entirely accidental. 

For, whatever the truth and whatever accounts of the truth Tacitus heard or 
read, Nero’s persecution of the Christians was certainly apt to divide his sympathies, 
or rather his antipathies, and make it more difficult than usual to choose between 


1 Or were they so mutually exclusive after all? 
It is just possible that some Romans even 
believed the hated fanatics to have been the 
agents of the mad emperor, who, not unnaturally, 
at once disowned and silenced them. There are 
parallels in history to such a proceeding and such 
a belief. I do not believe that Tacitus ever, in 
fact, inclined at all to this improbable version, if 
it existed, but it is a measure of his obscurity in 
this passage that his language does not entirely 
exclude even this possibility. To make subdidit 
reos refer to a principal fastening the guilt on his 
agents and then to make the charge, the con- 


fessions, and the guilt consistently of incendiarism 
would be to do no more in the way of amplifica- 
tion and distortion than most ‘monistic’ ex- 
planations of this passage entail. 

2 I take this view of Mommsen’s to be now 
generally accepted. A detailed discussion of this 
point would be out of place here. 

3 The most that can be read into Suet. Claud. 
25 is that Claudius expelled the Christians from 
Rome without taking more drastic action— 
‘Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit.’ 
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conflicting accounts or possibilities. He is not prepared to sympathize with the odious 
Christians as much as with Boadicea or the Caledonian chieftain of the Agricola, in 
writing of whom he almost makes us wonder whether certain Roman emperors, or the 
whole Roman Empire, inspire his animosity and contempt. But even the Christians 
are a stick to beat Nero with, though the historian must make it clear that Trajan is 
right to have no sympathy with them—and probably Tacitus has none either. They 
were guilty and deserved death. But they, like the nobler Stoics, were—in a sense, 
and if you understand this apparent paradox—‘falsely’ charged by a wicked emperor 
to cover his own crimes, and cruelly punished to gratify his sadism. The implication, 
in fact, is that Nero would never have persecuted the Christians at all for the good 
reason—uitlitate publica. When Nero anticipates Trajan, as when Tiberius copies 
Augustus, an unworthy motive must be found. 

So the whole question of the exact charge against the Christians is veiled in in- 
tentional, if only half-conscious, ambiguity, and this ambiguity comes to a head in the 
word fatebantur. If Tacitus admitted in so many words that some of the accused, 
even a mere one or two, confessed to incendiarism, then this would surely make 
nonsense of subdidit reos, because the trials would no longer be a completely put-up 
job, but would involve at most an exaggeration of numbers, or rather the minor 
irregularity of a correct charge against the minority, combined with an incorrect 
charge against the majority of the accused, all of whom were undeniably guilty of 
another equally grave crime. And presumably if only a very small number of the 
accused confessed, yet these were quite capable of setting Rome on fire without Nero’s 
aid, and their guilt would go far to establish his innocence both of incendiarism and 
injustice.' Those who suggest that the confessions were due to torture or a misunder- 
standing do not explain, as I have said before, why Tacitus does not bother, even with 
an incertum an, to discount the confessions by any of the explanations since offered. 
One would expect a writer of his intelligence to be very well aware that it is important 
not only that injustice should have been done by Nero, but that it should appear to 
have been done. Yet he gives no reason for this confession by innocent men. For 
indeed, quite apart from the minor question whether they were in fact innocent, he 
has his own reasons for not wanting to make them appear too much the innocent 
victims of tyranny. 

Equally, if Tacitus admitted in so many words that the accused confessed to 
Christianity, he would again make pretty good nonsense of subdidit reos and abolendo 
rumort, which imply far too definitely that the charge was incendiarism.? However, 
even as it is, even with the aid of ambiguity and obscurity, confession of either crime 
by any of the accused, if not explained away, as Tacitus does not explain it away, is 
bound to take some of the edge off suwbdidit reos; so that haud proinde in crimine 
ancendit has to be brought in at this point to justify the suggestion of false accusation, 
though the effect is somewhat diminished again by the conviction of the accused on 
the equally grave charge of active hostility to society. This conviction might be 
unjust, exactly as the confessions might be unsound, but surely Tacitus would say so 


as confused facts, to produce the passage as we 
have it. 


t Just as it is theoretically possible for Nero 
to have used the Christians as his tools, or to 


have been suspected of so doing, so it is possible 
that Nero’s agents began the fire and that 
fanatical Solomon Eagles among the early 
Christians continued the good work begun by the 
emperor—or by chance. This may have helped 
to confuse the traditional accounts of the fire, 
and confused authorities may partly explain 
Tacitus’ obscurity. But it needed mixed feelings, 
an unwillingness to sort out the facts, as well 


2 It may be asked what is gained by obscurity 
or ambiguity when any sense you supply with 
qui fatebantur involves contradiction. The 
answer may be found in the controversies of 
modern scholars. A wide choice of interpreta- 
tions is offered, each said to contain no contra- 
diction. The casual reader gets a vague im- 
pression, without noticing the toned-down flaw. 
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if he thought so—if he dared think so. There is, in fact, no question either of the 
accused not being Christians or of Christians not being enemies of the State and of 
mankind, and guilty on this charge. 

Gibbon, challenged by Priestley to define more exactly his attitude to Christianity, 
cut an uneasy figure, and Tacitus would certainly have fared no better under cross- 
examination on a charge of libelling Nero in a country where Christianity was a 
capital offence. ‘You say the Christians were falsely accused?’ ‘“Yes—of incendiar- 
ism.’ ‘But some of them confessed.’ “Yes.’ “To incendiarism?’ No answer. ‘Do you 
suggest that the confessions and informations laid against other Christians were false, 
or that these men were not Christians?’ ‘No. I said they were Christians.’ “But they 
were innocent?’ ‘Of incendiarism, yes, but not of enmity to the State.’ “Yet you 
regard them as innocent victims of a savage tyrant?’ And so on. In fact, Tacitus’ 
account will not bear too close examination, and it is an act of charity or of misunder- 
standing on the part of modern interpreters to pretend that it will. 

The sequence in time and the degree of consciousness of the thought-processes that 
produced the passage as we have it must remain obscure. Tacitus may have begun 
with the account, which seems nearest the truth, according to which Nero, after the 
fire, tried to divert attention to the Christians, who were charged with, confessed to, 
and were guilty of, Christianity rather than incendiarism. But, with deliberate or 
instinctive vagueness and exaggeration, he describes this action of Nero’s as subdidit 
reos, a statement which he has to half-retract in haud proinde in crimine incendi and 
then forget altogether. Or he may have begun with the definite conviction, and the 
intention to state it unequivocally, that the Christians were falsely charged by Nero 
with incendiarism, and the confessions, the informings, and the guilt were all highly 
dubious and suspect. Then, realizing the dangerous implications, and anxious as 
St. Peter on a former occasion to disavow any sympathy for the accursed cult, he 
hastily extricates himself with a combination of extreme indefiniteness about the 
facts with the most emphatic and definite abuse of the Christians and their creed, and 
concludes with the statement, reassuring, no doubt, to Trajan, that any pity felt—by 
others, or by himself ?—was due not to the innocence of the victims but to the wanton 
savagery and suspect motives of the emperor. Or it may have been passion and 
prejudice, rather than such considerations of prudence, that suddenly turned him 
from his course and made him bury the innocence of the Christians in obscurity and 
abuse. However that may be, and whether the distortion of truth occurs more at the 
beginning or at the end of this ambiguous chapter, I submit—and this is my main con- 
tention—that it reflects the workings of the historian’s mind more clearly than it can 


ever be made to reflect the historical facts. 
F. W. CLAYTON. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. \ 
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THE NAME OF THE BLACK SEA IN GREEK 


In an article on ‘The Name of the Euxine Pontus’ in C.Q. xxxiv (1940), pp. 123 ff., 
A. C. Moorhouse rejects the suggestion made by M. Vasmer' and supported by 
Boisacq? that the original Greek title d&e(«)vos was a popular rendering of the Avestan 
adjective aySaéna, ‘of dark colour’. Moorhouse raises the following objections to this 
theory : 


i. There is no direct evidence of the Avestan adjective ever being applied to the 
Black Sea. 

ii. In historical times “Avestan is a long way from Greek’ and in prehistorical 
times it is doubtful whether the speakers of Avestan had any close connexion 
with the Black Sea. 

iii. Assuming zdvtos to denote ‘way’, ‘the dark way’ would be a fantastic name for 
any sea. 

iv. The early Greek form is aéevos, and only metri gratia aewos, whereas if the 
word is a loan from aySaéna we should expect the phonetically closer form 
afewos. 


I wish here to dispose of Moorhouse’s objections. It will first be necessary to dis- 
cuss in some detail an article which is not very readily accessible and so might not 
otherwise receive the attention it deserves. A. Freiman, writing in Zapiski Kollegti 
Vostokovedov (Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes), vol. v (Leningrad, 1930), 
pp. 647 ff.,3 discusses a passage in the Middle Persian work known as the Bundahisn :* 
in the 13th chapter of this work$ is found the statement, zray 1 stir 3 hénd maéagvar 
23 keh an 3 1 madagvar évag pitig u évag kamrds u évag . . ., i.e. ‘of salt seas there are 3 
principal, 23 small ; of the 3 principal one is the Patig, one the Kamr05, and one the...’. 
In the case of the third name there are certain discrepancies between the various 
manuscripts—a not uncommon consequence of the tortuously ambiguous Pahlavi 
script. 

Further descriptions of the first sea as tidal, ‘the greatest’, and flowing into the 
‘wide-formed ocean’, and of the second sea as non-tidal and ‘that which they pass by 
in the north, in Tabaristan’, enable these to be identified as the Persian Gulf® and the 
Caspian Sea respectively. The names Patig and Kamroé can be satisfactorily derived 
from Old Iranian ; the word Piitika is found as the name of a salt sea in Avestan; its 
meaning is probably ‘serving for purification’, and descriptions here and elsewhere 
suggest that it was so called from the fact that it acted as a ‘settling-pool’ for defiled 
waters.? Kamréé could be derived from Avestan kam(na), ‘little, few’, and raodah, 
‘river—a title that might well be given to the Caspian Sea in view of the fewness of 
the rivers that flow into it on the eastern side. 


1 ‘Osteuropaische Ortsnamen’ (Acta et Com- 
ment. Univ. Dorpat, B. i. 3, 1921), pp. 3 ff. 

2 Revue Belge de Philologie, iii (1924), pp. 
315 ff. 

3 ‘Nazvanie Cernogo Morja v Domusul’man- 
skoj Persii’ (“Le Nom de la Mer Noire dans la 
Perse préislamique’). 

4 This work was not completed in its present 
form before the 9th cent. A.D., and shows signs 
of Mesopotamian and Mediterranean influence. 
Its main sources, however, are in the Zoroastrian 


tradition. 


5 ed. Justi, p. 26, line 12f. The passage also 
appears in the Selections of Zaispram, vi. 14. 

© In ancient geography the size of features is 
not to be taken too seriously: the Persian Gulf 
is in fact smaller than the Caspian Sea, but being 
known along its whole extent might well be 
thought larger than the only partially known sea 
to the north. 

7 Thus Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, 
s.v.; cf. Skt. pavate, pundti. Another etymo- 
logically possible interpretation would be 
‘putrid’ ; cf. Skt, puyati, Av. puyeitt. 
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We might, then, expect to find that the name of the third sea had an equally 
satisfactory derivation from Old Iranian. This expectation is not fulfilled by the 
extant readings (transliterated as, e.g., Djah boun, Saibun, Sahi-bin, Géhan-bin). 
Freiman points out, however, that by modifying the ligature of the final letters as 
found in Justi’s edition, it is possible to read the word as XSYN, probably denoting a 
pronunciation xasén, which would be a legitimate Middle Persian representative of 
Avestan aySaéna.' Freiman in fact claims to find this reading in Westergaard’s tran- 
scription of the Copenhagen MS. K. 20: regrettably, however, it is necessary to point 
out that this claim is false, since the modification referred to is found neither in 
Westergaard’s accurate transcription nor in the photographic facsimile of K. 20 now 
available ; Freiman’s emendation must therefore remain a conjecture, based on the 
assumption that the readings of the various manuscripts, unsatisfactory as they 
stand, are scribes’ corruptions of XSYN. 

The description of this third sea given in the Bundahisn is pa Hrom, i.e. ‘in the 
Byzantine Empire’. As the third of three comparable seas of which the first is the 
Persian Gulf and the second the Caspian, this description may very well refer to 
the Black Sea. 

There thus appears to be some reason for assuming that in Middle Persian the 
Black Sea was referred to as yasén, and, on the basis of the Old Iranian origin of 
the other two names, that this appellation also goes back to Old Iranian times. 

Now as to the objection that in early times speakers of Avestan had no close 
connexion with the Black Sea. The statement as it stands is true, but that does not 
necessarily mean that speakers of an ancient Iranian language were not to be found 
in that area. A not uncommon title of the Black Sea in Greek and Latin poetry is ‘the 
Scythian sea’? or ‘the Sarmatian sea’ ;3 and we in fact find reference as early as 
Herodotus‘ to the Scythian and Sarmatian peoples as occupying the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, the Scythians to the west and the Sarmatians to the east. It is 
difficult to decide the exact positions occupied by each of these peoples at any times5— 
the Scythians seem to have been gradually driven westwards—but the use of the term 
Scythia to cover the whole of this area suggests that whatever internal movements 
may have taken place, the occupiers of the land continued to be of cognate stock. 

Ancient sources speak of Scythian and Sarmatian as related languages, and of the 
relationship of these peoples to the Medes and the Parthians :® these latter peoples 
were of Iranian speech, and it is therefore reasonable to assume the same for the 
Scythians and Sarmatians: the Darius inscriptions in fact extend the one term Saka, 
properly denoting the eastern Sacae, to cover the whole group of related tribes stretch- 
ing over some 2,000 miles from the Black Sea to Samarkand. The extant linguistic 
evidence is almost entirely confined to proper names, but examination of these leaves 
little doubt that they are predominantly Iranian ;7 other views have been put forward, 
but these are not such as to gain any serious acceptance. Thus, although it cannot be 
said that people of Avestan speech were connected with the Black Sea in early times, 
the peoples living on its northern shores almost certainly spoke an ancient Iranian 
tongue which was not far removed from Avestan.’ 

1 Cf. Old Persian aySaina,Modern Persian xaSin. cit., pp. 11 ff. and 29 ff. I am informed by Pro- 
2 e.g. Theoc. 16. 99; Seneca, Med. 212. fessor H. W. Bailey that the Caucasian Ossetic 
3 e.g. Ovid, Ex Ponto, 4. 10. 38. still shows words which correspond to Scythian 
* Hadt. 4. 17 fff. and Sarmatian names, and which are certainly 
5 Cf. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 31f., Iranian in origin. Cf. Wsewolod Miller, Die 
35 ff., and 115 ff. Sprache der Osseten, pp. 4 ff. 
© See Vasmer, ‘Die Iranier in Siidrussland’ 8 There is some evidence from loan-words in 
(Untersuchungen iiber die dltesten Wohnsitze der Finno-Ugrian that it was more closely related 
Slaven, i), p. 9 f. to Avestan than to Old Persian (Vasmer, op. 
7 For lists and etymologies see Vasmer, op. cit., p. 21). 
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Greek pioneers must at an early date have come into contact with these people of 
Iranian speech, whose name for the Black Sea would be something not very different 
from the Avestan aySaéna,' and since this was the name applied to it by those who 
lived on its shores, it would be natural for the Greek new-comers to adopt it. The fact 
that in historical times Greek and Avestan are far removed from one another (I 
presume Moorhouse means linguistically) is quite beside the point: languages need 
not be closely related in order that loans may take place. 

One can only agree that ‘the dark way’ would be a fantastic name for the sea, but 
the fact is, of course, that the Iranians did not call it a way and the Greeks did not 
call it dark. The Iranians presumably called it ‘the dark sea’ and the Greeks ‘the 
inhospitable way (?)’; for it is most improbable that the Greeks would adopt the 
meaning (if indeed they ever knew it) as well as the sound of the foreign name aySaéna. 
The word was much too close to their own afevos to escape the attentions of folk- 
etymology, and to the Hellespontine Aeolians, who were probably the first Greeks to 
encounter that sea, both rumour and their own occasional experiences may well have 
confirmed the aptness of such a title. Certainly many a folk-etymology has been far 
less apposite and has ignored far greater phonetic differences. It must be a failure 
to acknowledge this factor which leads Moorhouse to state that we should expect to 
find not agevos but agewos ; for whilst it is true that d&ewos is phonetically closer to 
axySaéna,* the etymologizing borrowers of the word were Aeoltans and as such, dialects 
not being a matter of free choice on the part of their users, they did not possess the 
form déewos. 

Having thus disposed of possible objections to Vasmer’s theory, I will end by 
summarizing the conclusions to be drawn regarding the history of the name. i 

i. Early peoples of Iranian speech (Scythians, Sarmatians, or the like), dwelling 
on the northern shores of the Black Sed} gave to it a title expressive of its appearance, 
Viz. axySaéna (or something very similar) meaning ‘dark-coloured’.* 

ii. When the first Greeks (Aeolians) arrived in the Hellespont, occasional trading 
trips to these Black Sea Iranians brought them in contact with the Iranian name for 
that sea. 

iii. The early Greeks were no lovers of the sea, and their experiences of the waters 
traversed in visiting these peoples> made it inevitable that the foreign name should be 
changed to the farniliar and appropriate a&evos. 

iv. When Ionians came actually to settle on the shores of the Black Sea, the name 
‘inhospitable’ could no longer be retained ; for it is one thing to speak ill of people 
whom one seldom sees, but quite another when one has to live with them—and if a 
sea is given offence its reactions may be disastrous. Hence the popularly accepted 
euphemistic chapge in Ionian speech to edfewos, with which we may perhaps compare 
the renaming of the wreck-strewn Cabo Tormentoso as the Cape of Good Hope. 


W. S. ALLEN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


™ Cf. the following related forms: Sogdian the description blauschwarz in Baedeker’s Russ- 
axsénak, Ossetic (Digor) exsin, Yidgha axSin, land. 
Khotanese dsseina. 5 Cf. Strabo, 7. 3. 6. Minns (op. cit., p. 9) 
2 Cf. the adoptions of the First World War, refers to the continued unpopularity of this sea 
e.g. ‘Plug Street’ for Ploegsteert. amongst sailors on account of its fogs, sudden 
3 Cf. Ilapddecos < Pairidaéza, storms, and scarcity of good harbours. In 
* Boisacq (loc. cit.) compares Eur. J.T. 107 ancient times the hostility of some adjacent 
(mévros péAas), Mod. Gk. Mavpn @ddacoa, and _ tribes may well have increased its ill repute. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF PROPERTIUS 


1. 20. 27 f. - oscula suspensis instabant carpere palmis 
oscula et alterna ferre supina fuga. 


It has been held that ferre is here to be taken for dépec@a. oscula ferre is a fairly 
common phrase ; I have met with it in twenty-two other passages' down to Apuleius, 
in eighteen of which the meaning dare (as distinct from carpere) oscula is certain and 
in two more (Ov. Met. 7. 729, Am. 3. 7. 48) it is appropriate. The two exceptions are 
Ov. Her. 15. tor non tecum lacrimas, non oscula nostra tulistt and ibid. 16. 253 f. oscula 
st natae dederas, ego protinus tlla | Hermiones tenero laetus ab ore tult. Neither offers a 
true parallel to the use attributed to Propertius (in the second passage the notion of 
stealing kisses previously given by a third party makes a difference), and in both 
the sense ‘bear away’ is made unmistakable by other words (tecwm and ab ore). Asa 
matter of usage, then, it is justifiable to assume the meaning ‘give a kiss’ for this 
phrase, unless something else is plainly indicated. Further, the Propertian lines gain 
in point by the contrast (of word rather than fact, it is true) between carpere ‘snatch’ 
and ferre ‘bring’. 

If the kisses are conceived as ‘brought’ by the brothers, then supima must be 
understood with reference to the bringers, not to Hylas the recipient. In the often 
quoted analogy 1. 16. 42 osculaque impressis nixa dedi gradtbus, it is the lover, not the 
steps, from whom the epithet mixa is transferred. I therefore suggest the meaning 
‘upside-down’. The brothers swoop down from behind, one after the other, and kiss 
Hylas’ upturned face ; the kisses ‘quae proni ferebant’ (Hertzberg) may fairly though 
boldly be termed supina, a word which Cicero (Timaeus 49) applies to a man’s face 
turned upside down in a mirror—#rrws. 

alterna fuga = alternts aduolantes ; cf. Housman on Man. 4. 591. 


2.12. 5 ff. idem non frustra uentosas addidit alas, 
fecit et humano corde uolare deum ; 
scilicet alterna quoniam iactamur in unda 
nostraque non ullis permanet aura locis. 


alterna does not denote the up and down motion of the waves (Postgate, etc.). 
That would rather convey that lovers are sometimes more and sometimes less in love, 
whereas transfer of affection from one object to another is what Propertius has in 
mind. Translate ‘on one wave (of love) after another’. For alternus of a-series cf. 
Man. 3. 522-4 omnia ut omne foret diuisum tempus in astra | perque alterna suos uartaret 
sidera motus, | ut cuiusque uices ageret (alterna explained by Housman ‘uicissim 
subeuntia’), with Housman’s note on 5. 117. The use of the singular for the plural 
needs no illustration. 


2. 27. 85 nec licet in triuiis sicca requiescere luna. 


On sicca luna Messrs. Butler and Barber write : “The sense is uncertain. The phrase 
occurs in Pliny N.H. 17.57 and 112 without indication of its meaning, save that it is 
equivalent to sitiente luna. Probably it means no more than that the air is dry, the 
moon is clear and bright. It is not a waning moon, from which it is differentiated by 
Pliny (17. 57), nor does it refer to the tuterlunium (stlens luna).’ This may be com- 
pared with Rothstein’s comment ‘die Nacht ist kalt und klar.... Es ist keine 


1 They are: Plaut. Amph. 716, 800, Stich. 89; 534, 3. 310, Met. 7. 729, Ex P. 1. 4. 50; Liv. 1. 56. 
Tib. 1. 9. 78; Prop. 2. 6. 8, 18.18; Ov. Am. 2.5.27, 10; Carm. Epig. 950. 2; Sen. Phoen. 486; Fronto, 
3. 7. 48, Her. 3. 128, 15. 101, 16. 254, Ars 2. 325, Ad M. Caes. 5. 33; Gell. 10. 23.1; Ap. Apol. 7. 
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Feuchtigkeit in der Luft, so dass der Mond hell leuchtet’, of which Professor Butler’s 
note in his edition of 1905 appears to be a translation. Of other editorial guesses it is 
kinder not to speak. 

No sure guidance can be gained from the Propertian context, interpretation of 
which must depend upon whether Lachmann’s transposition of vv. 15-16 to follow 
v. 12 be accepted; but Pliny’s testimony is not wholly unhelpful. In the first passage 
cited he recommends that manure be spread on the fields ab occasu aequtinoctiali 
flante uento . . . lunaque decrescente ac stcca. Evidently the point of these directions 
is that conditions must be dry. The dryness of west winds is mentioned elsewhere in 
the Natural History (e.g. 2. 126) and the period of the waning moon was notoriously 
dry, especially the third hebdomas (Macr. Somn. Scip. 1. 60). Hence trees should be 
cut down hiemali tempore cum luna simul senescente, quia tum exsiccatae sint (Cic. 
de Div. 2. 33),1 as also reeds (Plin. N.H.17.146). Timber cut luna decrescente ab uigesima 
usque in trigesimam does not decay (Col. 11. 2. 11), and wood for Liburnian galleys 
should be felled between the 15th and 22nd days of the month (Veg. Mil. 4. 35). 
Farmers were careful not to gather up corn from the threshing-floor except at the 
moon’s wane, ut sicca permaneant (Macr. Sat. 7. 16. 29). It is natural to suppose that 
the last of the three phenomena mentioned by Pliny is to the same purpose as the 
other two, i.e. that stcca /una implies a dry atmosphere. But he can scarcely be 
referring to anything in the moon’s appearance, for spreading manure is a day-time 
operation. 

In N.H. 17. 112 Cato is quoted to the effect that pears and other fruits should be 
grafted luna sitiente, hoc est sicca, praeterea post meridiem ac sine uento Austro. 
Dryness is again the key-note, as the mention of Auster shows, though Detlefsen may 
well have been right in expunging hoc est sicca as a gloss, and it is to be noted that 
Cato’s manuscripts present silente in place of sitiente, as also in another passage cited 
from him by Pliny (N.H. 18. 243). Sitiens as a synonym of stccus presents no difficulty ; 
cf. sitientia Africae. | 

Thus a waning moon and a dry moon, though not the same thing, both appear to 
imply dry weather. As readers of the Golden Bough may remember, the reason for the 
former association lies in the old and widespread belief that dew falls from the moon. 
To Frazer’s illustrations, which include Colombia and the Hebrides, it may be edded 
that ‘nectar-rayed’ is a common lunar epithet in Sanskrit literature. Many classical 
allusions to the same opinion were collected by Housman (on Man. 4. 501), and others 
may be supplied. For instance, Aleman makes dew the daughter of Zeus and the Moon 
(frag. 43, Diehl) ; Vitruvius 2. 4. 3 notices that quarry sand should be used direct from 
the pit, si enim exemptae diutius iacent, ab sole et luna et pruina concoctae resoluuntur. 
Cf. also Plin. N.H. 18. 277 (luna) per se roscida, ibid. 282 st luna . . . roscidum frigus 
aspersit, id. 20. 1 aquas sole deuorante, luna pariente, St. Theb. 1. 338 rorifera gelidum 
tenuauerat aera biga, Ap. Met. 11. 2 udis ignibus nutriens laeta semina, Drac. Carm. 
de Mensibus 13 umida dant siccas messes domicilia lunae, Amm. 23. 6. 85 (margaritae) 
umores ex lunart aspergine capiunt (cf. Solin. 23. 53, Isid. 16. 10. 1), Fulg. Myth. 2. 19 
siue pastorem Endymionem amasse fertur, quod nocturni roris umor, quem aporria 
siderum atque ipsius Lunae animandis herbarum sucis tnsudat, pastoralibus prosit 
successtbus. Lucan seems actually to make the moon responsible for rain: 1. 217 f. 
auxerat undas | tertia iam grauido plumalis Cynina cornu (cf. Val. Fl. 2. 56 puraque nec 
grauido surrexit Cynthia cornu, Claud. VI Cons. Hon. 540 f. namque adeo pluuiis turba- 
uerat omnes | ante dies lunamque rudem madefecerat Auster). 

Since dew falls from the moon the deduction is obvious that when there is no dew 
it is because the moon is temporarily short of moisture, stcca; and sicca luna will be 
another way of saying vore non cadente. It is therefore an error to suppose that cold 


t A rule still widely observed: see Golden Bough, vol. 6, pp. 135 ff. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF PROPERTIUS gI 


and clear conditions are implied ; rather the reverse, for it is on cloudless nights that 
the dew comes thickest, an observation which no doubt led to the popular theory of 
its lunar origin. 

If the above interpretation be warranted, Lachmann’s transposition and inter- 
pretation of the Propertian couplet become all the more likely, for ‘when the night is 
dry’ fits in admirably with ‘I am no longer allowed to lie with you at the street 
corners’, it being borne in mind that Italy is a malarial country. Other considerations 
in favour of his view are mentioned by Butler and Barber, who might have added a 
reference to 4. 7. 19 f. saepe Venus triuio commissa est; pectore mixto | fecerunt tepidas 
pallia nostra usas.* 

2. 24. 45 f. iam tibi Iasonia nota est Medea carina 

et modo seruato sola relicta uiro. 
nota O: uecta Heinsius, uotum est Lachmann, amota est Paley 
F1L: fallaci f z (?) in marg. sinist., Vo. d: ab infido PDrV 


seruato N, f 2 in marg. dext.: om. 


N’s text should be retained, though any of the proposed emendations would seem 
preferable to translating “You are acquainted with Medea on Jason’s ship and with 
her when she was deserted by the man whom she had lately saved.’ Construe 1am 
tibt nota est Medea, Iasonia carina (modo seruata) et uiro modo seruato sola relicta, 
‘deserted after she had just saved the Argo and her husband’. For the azo xowod 
construction of seruato cf. Man. 1. 492 f. quis credat tantas operum sine numine moles | 
ex minimis caecoque creatum foedere mundum?; St. Theb. 12. 601 f. ut modo conubiis 
taurus saltuque recepto / cum posuit pugnas; and especially Front. Strat. 2. 4. 11 qua 
re et suis alacritate et hostibus iniecto metu uicit. See also Kiihner, vol. 2, § 15d and 
Housman’s index to Manilius. If emendation were needed one might suggest rapina: / 
est, comparing St. Ach. 1.64 f. tura freti maiestatemque repostam | rupit Iasonia puppis 
Pagasaea rapina ; but it is not. 

pacis amor deus est, pacem ueneramur amantes: 
stant mihi cum domina proelia dura mea. 
stant O: sat Liutnetus 


Most editors have accepted sat, Butler and Barber stigmatizing stant as meaning- 
less. It means: ‘(we lovers worship peace) : my hard fighting is with my mistress and 
with her only’. Cf. Mart. 14. 143 uellera consumunt Patauinae multa trilices, | et pingues 
tunicas serra secare potest, which means, not that a saw can cut the cloth, but that 
nothing except a saw will do it ; Ov. Am. 3. 10. 45 f. cur ego sim tristis, cum sit tibt nata 
reperta | regnaque quam Iuno sorte minora regat? ‘rules kingdoms which yield only to 
Juno’s’. stant proelia is in itself an unexceptionable phrase: cf. Prop. 3. 3. 43 f. aut 
quibus in campis Mariano proelia signo | stent, Liv. 7. 7. 7 stetit ambigua spe pugna 
(similarly in 8. 38. 10, 29. 2. 15, 33. 18. 16), Curt. 7. 4. 33 cum pugnam segnem utrimque 
aequis uiribus stare vidisset, Sil. 4. 274 medio stetit aequore pugna, Tert. Adv. Marc. 2. 27 


I The view here taken is borne out to some 


extent by a passage of Dracontius (de Laud. Det 


1. 69 ff.) which came to my notice too late for 
discussion above. He is treating of presages and 
portents (with an obvious debt to Lucan and 
other pagans), among them the rising of ghosts 
from the underworld: 


tertia sors Erebi terrae prorumpit hiatu 

et discit perferre diem, uiolare serenum 

audet et exsangues caelo producere manes... 
cum niger umbrarum ueniens exercitus orbem 
appetit inuadens non umida tempora lunae. 


Vollmer’s explanatory footnote on the last phrase 
non noctu sed interdiu is plainly correct, but must 
be accepted in the light of the connexion between 
dew and the moon. ‘The time when the moon is 
not wet’ is, in this context, the time when the sun 
is up and the dews of night and early morning 
are over. Similarly Pliny probably means that 
manure must not be spread while dew is actually 
falling, i.e. in the evening or early morning. But 
the Propertian passage, however it be taken, 
almost certainly refers to dry nights as opposed 
to damp. 
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guamquam et cum haereticis non multo diuersa congressio stet, Amm. 19. 8. 2 diu cruentum 
proelium stetit. The erotic sense of proelia is, of course, a commonplace. 


3. 21. 27. persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, etc. 


I think it just possible that we are meant to remember that Demosthenes was the 
son of a sword-manufacturer, a circumstance of which Juvenal made rhetorical capital 
in a passage too familiar to be quoted. The orator’s weapons were his eloquence, not 
those he might have forged if he had followed in his father’s steps. If so the play on 
the meaning of arma finds a curious echo in Sidonius, Carm. 23. 143 f. gui fabro 
genttore procreatus | oris maluit expolire limam (cf. also id. 2. 187 f. fabro progenttum, 
spreto cut patre polita | eloguits plus lingua fut). On the other hand, Petr. Sat. 5, liber et 
ingentis quatiat Demosthenis arma, Firm. Math. 6. 22 talis orator . . . Philipbpum non 
armorum ut sed orationis licentia persequebatur and Ennodius Ep. 8. 1 inter Ciceronis 
gladios et Demosthents enttuit may be acquitted of any such notion. 

D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


GONVILLE AND Caius COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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GALAESUS 


In his masterly work on Tarentum, P. Wuilleumier (Tarente, 5) identifies the Galaesus 
with the Citrezze or Giadrezze, a small stream running into the north side of the Mare 
Piccolo, about two miles from the channel on the west side of the citadel of Tarentum 
which connects the Mare Piccolo with the sea. This identification, which has been 
often repeated since Lenormant’s time (La Grande-Gréce, i. 19) and spread beyond the 
narrow bounds of pure scholarship by the writings of George Gissing (By the Ionian 
Sea, 60 ff.), Norman Douglas (Old Calabria, 80), and David Randall-MaclIver (Greek 
Cities in Italy and Sicily, 76), is likely to hold the field by virtue of Wuilleumier’s sup- 
port. But it is irreconcilable with the only ancient evidence on the position of this 
river, given in the account of Hannibal’s movements in 212 B.C. 

According to Livy (25. 11. 8) and Polybius (8. 35. 8) the Galaesus was five miles, 
or forty stades, from the city of Tarentum. The Citrezze is only two miles distant 
(M. Wuilleumier’s map shows the distance as eight kilometres, but a reference to the 
map of the Touring Club Italiano 1 : 250,000, sheet 43, shows his map to be inaccurate). 
H. Nissen (Italische Landeskunde, ii. 870, n. 8), followed by R. Oehler (RE. iv A, 2303), 
explains this discrepancy by suggesting that though the Citrezze, identified by him as 
the Galaesus, is only two and a half miles from Tarentum, Hannibal’s camp lay as 
far away again, on the heights in the direction of Metapontum. In that case it could 
not be said to be ad Galaesum flumen, for the Citrezze does not lie in the direction of 
Metapontum and would be more than three miles from the suggested site of the camp. 
It is possible, of course, that there is a mistake in the figure, which Livy has no doubt 
taken from Polybius. But it is clear from the whole course of events that the distance 
is to be reckoned from the eastern wall of Tarentum. Hannibal held the town of 
Tarentum, the Romans the citadel. Withdrawing from the town, Hannibal encamped 
five miles away, by the Galaesus. This can only mean five miles to the east, for this is 
the only direction in which Hannibal could withdraw. Five miles in this direction 
from the eastern wall of the city brings one to the eastern end of the Mare Piccolo, 
where low cliffs now alternate with marshes. The surface of the low ground has here 
been greatly changed by drainage works. A drainage channel with concrete bed, 
called Ajedda, might represent the Galaesus. It is the right distance from the city, 
in the right direction, and there is a flat sheltered area on its northern side, out of 
sight of the city, which would suit Hannibal’s camp. This site, besides offering ready 
communication with the town, in friendly hands, would give Hannibal a pivotal 
position from which he could move all or part of his forces north or west as required, 
move them back rapidly to the town, or swing them round the north side of the Mare 
Piccolo to the point of land opposite the citadel of Tarentum. 

The Ajedda has a longer course than the Citrezze, but otherwise resembles it, and 
is a disappointing claimant to the fame and charm of the Galaesus. The country 
round the Mare Piccolo has clearly changed greatly since antiquity, when the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum was well wooded (Strabo 281; Horace, Epp. 1. 16. 11), 
and an effect of deforestation will have been that less water comes down these little 
streams. If the Galaesus is the Citrezze, the Galaesus of the Roman poets must be in 
the country of the mind. It is hard to see how it could ever have held in its 
short valley pine-woods (Prop. 2. 34. 67), vineyards (Stat. Sav. 2. 2. 111), crops 
(Verg. Georg. 4. 126), and sheep-pastures (Hor. Od. 2. 6. 9; Martial 2. 43. 3; 4. 28. 3; 
5. 37. 2; 12. 63. 3; Stat.,Sélv. 3. 3. 93 e¢ al.)—all on the banks of a stream some 
six hundred yards from source to mouth. The Ajedda offers a course of a few miles, 


at least. 
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In 209 also Hannibal camped five miles from Tarentum (Livy 27. 16. 11), but not 
necessarily in his former camp, for on this occasion he was hastening from Metapon- 
tum, and withdrew to that city. Presumably he remained on the western side of 
Tarentum. There is a little stream, the Gennarini, which falls into the sea about 
five miles from Tarentum in the direction of Metapontum, a larger stream than either 
the Citrezze or Ajedda. It may be that Hannibal camped near this stream. It has 
been suggested as a possible identification for the Galaesus, or rather it has been 
proposed to place the Galaesus five miles from Tarentum in the direction of Meta- 
pontum, without putting a modern name to it (E. Maass, JdAT. 1907, 43, following T. 
Fischer). But this is impossible, for Hannibal’s whole activity in 212 was on the east 
side of Tarentum. He spent the summer of 213 in the ager Sallentinus (Livy 25. 1. 1), 
and it is not recorded that he had moved from this area in 212, when he had his camp 
three days’ march from Tarentum (Livy 25. 8. 12). Metapontum was still held for the 
Romans (25. 11. 10; 15. 6), so he would not be likely to venture himself between the 
Roman forces at Tarentum and Metapontum, and cut himself off from his friends in 
the outer town of Tarentum by the whole circuit of the Mare Piccolo. 

The identification of the Galaesus with the Citrezze rests on local erudition, first 
recorded to my knowledge in Carducci’s Delizie Tarentine (1771), and on the name of 
the church of S. Maria di Galeso in the neighbourhood. This name may also rest on 
local erudition, for I have never seen medieval authority quoted for it. Without such 
authority, the traditional identification may have no more solid basis than so many 
other fanciful identifications of the eighteenth century. The Ajedda answers better 
than the Citrezze or any other to the indications given by the ancient historians, and 


is the probable successor of the Galaesus.' 
T. J. DUNBABIN. 
ALL Souts COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


™ I am grateful to my cousin Professor R. L. Dunbabin for introducing me to the historical 
problem and for helpful discussion and criticism. 
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NOTES ON THE CHRISTIAN POEMS OF DRACONTIUS 


READERS of the poems of Dracontius as edited and expounded by F. Vollmer (Monum. 
Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., vol. xiv, 1905, and Poet. Lat. Min.2, vol. v, 1914) may well 
receive the impression that the poet was incapable of the Latin tongue and was given 
to turns and expressions intelligible only to himself and such painstaking students 
as his editor. The language of the true Drac., though often stiff and artificial, does not, 
however, call for superhuman powers of interpretation, and the bewilderment of his 
readers is occasioned largely by the faulty tradition of the text and the conservatism 
of an editor who either refuses to recognize the corruptions which confront him, or is 
content with superficial corrections sufficient to restore some semblance of grammar 
whether or not accompanied by sense. To the text of Drac. Vollm. certainly made 
a valuable contribution, but his unshakable faith in the integrity of scribes led to a 
frequent acceptance of the false as the true; that the transmission of the text may 
have been left to the heedless or the ignorant is not a possibility which appears to 
have occurred to him. There can be no doubt that the manuscripts on which the 
text depends are full of corruptions, and many of these have received either inade- 
quate attention or none at all; where convincing remedies have been proposed by 
previous scholars, Vollm. has shown all too often a blind indifference. The poems of 
Drac. deserve, indeed, more sympathetic treatment, for they are by no means without 
merit. The Christian works at least, written during his imprisonment, contain flashes 
of real poetry and are characterized by a warmth of feeling inspired by the poet’s 
personal miseries and genuine belief in the goodness of God; that they were read and 
imitated in the most diverse lands of the Christian world is not surprising. The follow- 
ing notes represent for the most part an attempt to improve on Vollm.’s text of the 
De laudibus det and the Satisfactio in certain passages where the manuscript reading 
appears to me to have been either improperly retained or imperfectly emended. I 
have already dealt with a number of other unsatisfactory passages in C.Q., vol. 
XXxiii, pp. 157-62, and vol. xl, pp. 92-100. The text quoted is in each case that of 
Vollm.’s P.L.M. edition. 
De laudibus det 

Apart from the occasional assistance of two sets of excerpts, viz. C (centones cod. 
Berolinensis, 9th cent.) and A (Alcuin’s excerpts, preserved in the cod. Bamberg., 
roth cent.) and the arbitrary recension (bk. 1, vv. 118-754) of Eugenius, Bishop of 
Toledo (Eug.; died 657), the tradition depends on the single manuscript B (Bruxel- 
lensis, 12th cent.) together with its r5th-century copies M (Vaticanus), V (Vaticanus), 
R (Rehdigeranus), and U (Vat. Urbinas). A text, based on U, with commentary was 
produced by F. Arevalo (Arev.), Rome, 1791 (printed in Migne’s Pairol., vol. 1x). 

1. 89-103 nemo ferire uolens se praemonet ante cauendum, 

sed qui terret, amat; sic indulgentia poenam go 
praeuenit et nullos capiunt tormenta reatus. 
non negat omnipotens ueniam cuicunque roganti, 
supplicium cum saepe uetet, licet inde minetur 
omnibus, et nullum feriat censura tonantis, 
ni uitium peccantis agat perstando maligne, 95 
et quemcunque ferit moderanter temperat ictus ; 
corrigit errantem, non punit morte repente, 
si peccare diu parcat quicunque profanus. 
sed cum perstat homo semper delicta sequendo, ; 
sentiet iratum poena plectente furorem. 100 
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nemo deum sentit (quotiens irascitur ulli, 
indulget praestare minas pietatis amore), 
donec ab excelsis ueniat uindicta coercens. 


93. nitet B, nuens M3, neget Arev., uetet Buechel. Vollm. The solution can lie 
neither in meget nor uetet ; neither verb is satisfactory, and the mood we should expect 
(as Vollm. ind. s.u. cum notes) is the indicative (cum saepe = ‘when as often’).! nitet 
is, I suggest, rather a corruption (by metathesis) of tenet, i.e. ‘holds back’, ‘checks’ 
(cf. Cic. Parad. 33 iracundiam teneat, coerceat auaritiam, Ov. Met. 10. 421 conataque 
saepe fateri | saepe tenet uocem, id. ib. 2. 796 uixque tenet lacrimas, id. ib. 8. 462 coepta 
quater tenuit, etc.) ; very similar is 1. 30 f. clade repentina nunquam punire nocentes | 
adsumit.2, poenam cohibet poenamque minatur; cf., too, 2. 708 supplicium cunctis 
reuocabile dictas. 

inde (tpse Arev.) must represent an instance—certainly a striking one—of the late 
vulgar usage = de ea re (Fr. en, etc.; cf. Commod. Jmstr. 1. 25. 7 ecce modo mete; 
quodsi non, te paenitet inde, etc., and the corresponding use of hinc and unde), 1.e. 
‘threatens in respect of it (punishment)’. 

102. nt fulget praeclare B, indulget, cohtbetque (or praefertque) Arev., tndulget 
praestare Vollm. Read rather tndulget pro clade, an expression thoroughly typical of 
Drac. both in thought and language, i.e. ‘bestows threats instead of destruction’. 
Close parallels are 2. 699 f. nescius irarum, monitis non clade coercens | peccatum, sine 
clade reos clementior audis, 2. 500 terrore domet potius quam clade profanos, 1. 30 f. 
(quoted above) ; cf., too, Satisf. 159 (Dautd) ueniam pro clade meretur. Drac. is very 
fond of this type of expression ; cf. 2. 121 (leprosis) praestatur de clade salus (Romul. 
9. 227 p. de morte s.), Romul. 4. 26 hi tribuere mihi primum pro morte triumphum, 
5. 218 meruit de clade triumphum, Orvest. 11 dat de clade salutem. The verb indulgere 
is used with accus. object = ‘bestow’ also in Sattsf. 99 indulges ueniam poscentibus. 


I. 112-14 nam mox tempus adest ueniae, cum uota recurrunt 
ad meliora semel, sed non reditura secundo 
ad scelus, abiectum lacrimis prece corde reatum. 


114. corde (B) is inappropriate; we should correct to sorde, ‘squalor’, i.e. of the 
body, garments, etc., as a token of abasement. Cf. Cyprian’s advice to penitents in 
De laps. 35, p. 262. 23 H. orare oportet inpensius et rogare, . . . tempus omne lacrimosis 
lamentationibus occupare, stratos solo adhaerere cineri, in cilicio et sordibus uolutari ; 
similar advice is given by Commod. in Instr. 2. 8, of which note v. 5, where Dombart 
conjectures sorde for the corrupt reading sedde, viz. in reatu tuo sorde manifesta 
deflere. The line is freely altered by Arev., who, however, retains corde. 


1. 298-301 non semper furit unda maris nec semper adurit 
solis ubique calor: pro tempore temperat ignes, 
pro regione plagae ; pro tempore temperat undas 
et modo bellantes fluctus freta pigra iacebunt. 


299 f. As above B except for the omission of tempore, which M3 supplies, in 300; 
Eug. in 300 reads contemperat unda uaporem for pro t. t. u. No satisfactory subject can 
be found for temperat in 300; it cannot be sol, as Arev. assumes, nor can mare be 
conjured out of 298, as Vollm. would have us believe. Eug.’s reading is merely a 
pitiful attempt to remedy the gap caused by the omission, evidently early, of tem- 
pore. We should correct ignes in 299 to ignis and undas in 300 to unda. An intransitive 
verb is strongly suggested by the neighbouring sentences, and the verb temperare must 


' Cf. Verg. Aen. 1. 148 ac ueluti magno in 2 adsumit, R?’s correction (so Arev.) of B’s 
populo cum saepe coorta est | seditio, ib. 8. 353, | adsumat, which Vollm. retains, seems necessary. 
etc.; see Munro on Lucr. 5. 1231. 
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here be used for se temperare, i.e. ‘moderate (itself)’, just as it is in Romul. 8. 330 
temperet inuidia (tua, O rex), frangat dolor, ira quiescat. Drac. is fond of using transi- 
tive verbs intransitively and offers some striking examples ;' note frangat above (but 
Satisf. 147 frangitur ira). With temperat ignis cf. Laud. det 2. 22 medios nec temperat 
ignes (sol) ;? so we find Orest. 523 tristis iners tremulus, gemitu’ suspiria rumpens 
(‘letting break out’), but Romul. 10. 223 corda calent oculique labant, suspiria rum- 
punt (‘break out’) ; again Romul. 8. 349 regis iam corda tepescunt, but Orvest. 583 sensus 
iners tua corda tepescit (where the reverse phenomenon occurs, viz. transitive use of 
intransitive verb). 


I. 371-8 nec mora, iam uenit alta quies oculosque supinat 
somnus et in dulcem soluuntur membra soporem. 
sed cum iure deus nullo prohibente ualeret 
demere particulam de quod pius ipse pararat 

(sed si ablata daret iuueni sua costa dolorem, 
redderet et tristem subito, quem laedere nollet), 
fur opifex uult esse suus. nam posset et illam 
puluere de simili princeps formare puellam, etc. 


God decides to give newly created man a partner. | 
373-7. These lines are substantially as above in B and Eug. except in 375, where B 

reads as above (‘conieci sed sublata’ Vollm.), and Eug. has attamen ablata tuuent ne 
costa doleret; Arev. reads ne ut for sed si, otherwise as B; in C 375 f. are missing, 
though the other lines are included. K. Reinwald,* who (p. 83) upholds B’s reading, 
does not exaggerate when he declares ‘Der Satz ist nicht ganz logisch gebaut, die 
Gedanken fliessen etwas ineinander iiber’; the sentence possesses indeed neither 
logic nor sense; nor can we approve the reading of Arev., or the wild remedies of 
Eug. What is lacking above all is a suitable apodosis to cum ture deus . . . ualeret. 
Editors have vainly sought an apodosis in fur opifex uult esse suus (377). This latter 
sentence, which means ‘the craftsman chooses to steal from himself’, i.e. by despoiling 
his own handiwork (so in Plaut. Truc. 110 furibus nostris = ‘those who steal from us’ ; 
cf. 2. 364 hostis omnibus atque suus), does not provide an appropriate apodosis to 
cum... ualeret, but must represent a further statement, which is explained by nam 
posset, etc. Light is thrown on the passage by 2. 731 uox tua cum sileat, tua sed sen- 
tentia clamat, where sed, as elsewhere in late Latin (Schmalz-Hofmann, p. 666), 
serves to introduce the apodosis of a concessive clause. If we regard sed in 375 as 
apodotic and accept Arev.’s correction “i for st, punctuating as below, we obtain 
admirable sense. We should, moreover, in 373 read nam for sed (BC Eug., occasioned 
perhaps by sed in 375), thus introducing an explanation for the sending of sleep on 
Adam. The passage will then read: 

nam cum iure deus nullo prohibente ualeret 

demere particulam de quod pius ipse pararat, 

sed ui ablata daret iuueni sua costa dolorem 

redderet et tristem subito, quem laedere nollet. 


fur opifex uult esse suus; nam posset .. . etc. 
' See K. Rossberg, Archiv f. lat. Lex. u. for gemitus rumpere cf. Sil. 4. 456 gemitumque ad 
Gramm. iv (1887), 44 ff. sidera rupit, Coripp. Joh. 8. 331 gemitus populi 
2 Cf. Luc. 4. 109 (mundi pars ima) glacie medios __rupere dolentes. 
signorum temperat ignes. + ‘Die Ausgabe d. ersten Buches d. Laudes dei 


3 So codd. We should, I think, read gemitus; u. d. Satisfactio d. Drac. durch Eugenius von 
gemitus suspiria represents a type of asyndeton, Toledo’, Gymn.-Progr. Speyer, 1913. This pupil 
of which Drac. shows several exx. (cf. Laud. dei of Vollm. accepts without question the readings 
I. 549 otia delicias perdunt discuntque labores, of his preceptor, however intractable. 

Romul. 8. 335 diadema tiaram | qui tulit, etc.) ; 
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In 375 f. the subjunctives daret and redderet are both potential, i.e. ‘though God 
had the power . . ., yet the removal of the young man’s rib by open violence would 
hurt and dismay’, etc. Support is given to the above reading by corresponding pas- 
sages from other poets of the creation, viz. Alc. Avit. 1. 148 ff. cui pater omnipotens 
pressum per corda soporem | iecit et inmisso tardauit pondere sensus, | wis ut nulla 
queat sopitam soluere mentem, Cypr. Gall. Gen. 34 f. ilicet inriguo perfundit lumina 
somno, | mollius ut uulsa formetur femina costa, Mar. Vict. Aleth. 1. 362 ff. corda 
uiri tanto dissoluit languida somno, | mentis ut expesti pollens subducere costam, ... 
inlaesis raperet membris et corpore sano. 


1. 437-43  ibant per flores et tota rosaria laeti 
inter odoratas messes lucosque uirentes 
simpliciter pecudum ritu uel more ferarum, 
corporibus nudis et nescia corda ruboris. 
quid pars membrorum secretior esset habenda ? 
unde rudes scirent, quid moribus esset honestum ? 
quod digitos oculosque, putant hoc quoque pudenda. 


Adam and Eve are happy in their state of innocence. 

440-2. As above B Eug. (except quae Eug. in 441); in C 440 f. as above (except 
quod), 442 is lacking. The punctuation of these lines is mismanaged by both Arev. 
and Vollm. Arev.’s method, viz. comma after ruboris in 440 and full stop after 
habenda in 441, making the first question depend on nescia, is impossibly awkward. 
Nor can Vollm.’s text (as above) be right; the sentence guid pars . . . esset habenda 
must surely represent an indirect question parallel to guid . . . esset honestum. It is 
tempting to transpose vv. 441 and 442, reading a comma after honestum ; but the solu- 
tion is, I believe, that advocated by Rivinus,' viz. a full stop after ruboris and, it 
appears, a comma after habenda, making both questions depend on scirent. The 
order of clauses is exceptional, but cf. 352 ff. quid sit homo, quos factus ad usus | 
scire cupit simplex et non habet unde requirat, | quo merito sibimet data sit possessio 
mundus ; 2. 262 ff. uipera quid praestet cauda et ceruice recisa, | quid serpens maculosa 
iuuet, medicina fatetur, | aspidis obliquae quid pinguia membra medantur.? In 441 
B’s guid (= cur) makes better sense than Eug.’s quae. 

I. 502-4 non fugit artificem chalybis, quae massa caminos 
sustineat, rubigo latens quae uiscera ferri 
exedat, quae missa semel fornace liquescat. 


503 f. As above B Eug., except conrodat Eug. for exedat. The passage is unsatis- 
factory and cannot be sound. The two questions guae massa . . . sustineat and quae 
missa .. . liquescat, which naturally fall together, are awkwardly separated by the 
intervening question rubigo ... quae... exedat, and massa is with difficulty supplied 
from 502 as the subject of liguescat. Arev., anxious to provide a subject for the latter, 
conjectures massa for missa, or liguescant ; massa may be immediately ruled out, as the 
participle missa is required for semel (= simulac with finite verb, cf. 1. 473, etc.) ; 
neither conjecture provides for the separation of the clauses referred to. Vollm. gives 
no assistance. I believe that the words rubigo l. q. u. ferri and quae missa s. f. liquescat 
have been transposed in the manuscripts, for all is well if we reverse their position 


and read 
non fugit artificem chalybis, quae massa caminos 


sustineat, quae missa semel fornace liquescat, 
exedat rubigo latens quae uiscera ferri. 
t An early (1651) editor of Laud. dei 1 and 2 medantur B Vollm. possibly rightly (cf. Neue- 


Satisfactio (according to Eug.’s text), to whose Wag., Form. iii, pp. 264 ff.), but medentur (M?) 
reading Arev. here refers. represents only a small correction. 
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Transl. ‘The steel-worker knows well which ore withstands the forge, which melts in 
the furnace as soon as it is put in, which iron it is whose vitals lurking rust gnaws 
away.’ It is very possible that a scribe engaged in copying 503 after writing sustineat 
allowed his eye to wander to exedat in the next line, seduced by the similar ending -a?, 
and wrote after sustineat the words which properly follow exedat; on ‘discovering his 
error he wrote exedat quae, etc., inserting corrective marks, which were subsequently 
effaced or ignored, or perhaps neglecting to do so. 
missa, on which neither Arev. nor Vollm. comments, must be used for immissa, 
which could, but need not, be read (see Loefst. Beitr., p. 82, Svennung, Untersuchungen 
zu Pallad., pp. 589 f.). For exédat cf. Romul. 8. 413 édere potus. 
I. 549-53 otia delicias perdunt discuntque labores 

qui cultore deo fructum telluris habebant. 

agricolam dominum qui non diuiserat unquam 

(ipse rigator erat, sator altor messor arator) 

offendunt hunc ambo pium. 


Adam and Eve are made to work for their living. 

551. This line (as above BC except for diuideret C) has been curiously misunder- 
stood by editors and others from Eug. on; hence the following absurdities: agricola 
dominus quam nondum uerterat Eug. Arev., agricolam dominum quae nondum utderat 
proposed by Arev. Meyer, agricolam domint quae nondum uiserat Giarratano. Vollm. 
rightly adheres to B’s reading, without, however, understanding .it; he regards 
agricolam as the object of diuiserat, explaining ‘sc. eius negotia diuersis distribuendo’, 
and (in ind.) comparing Cels. 7 pr. 5 se diuiserunt ; he is duly followed by Reinwald 
and the Thes. (s.u. diuido 1606. 3). The words agricolam dominum, however, may not 
be thus rudely separated ; they clearly form one phrase, corresponding to cultore deo 
in 550, as in Prop. 2. 34. 74 agricolae domini (= ‘husbandman master’) ; cf. Tib. 1. 1. 14 
agricolae . . . deo, so id. 1. 5. 27 (for exx. of this semi-adjectival use of agricola see 
Thes. s. u. 1422. 2 ff.). The simple and natural interpretation is to take the words 
agricolam dominum as object to offendunt and to assume in the case of diutserat that 
the verb is here used absolutely, i.e. ‘the husbandman lord, who had never made a 
division (of the husbandman’s duties)’; such an absolute use of diusdere is perfectly 
natural, the sense being made clear by the succeeding verse. 

1. 564-9 de quo speratum conceditur omne benignum, 
nec mens quaecunque praesumpsit pura fefellit, 
dictorum effectus non desunt tempore eodem, 
penes quem sensu praecordia muta loquuntur 
et lingua reticente sonat super aethera sermo 
ac mens pura deum potius quam lingua precatur. 


565. Vollm.’s correction (as above) of nec quemcumque mens praesumpsit pura 
fefellit (B) seems right ; tr. ‘and whatever confident hope the pure mind has conceived, 
he does not betray’ ; for the use of praesumere cf. 3.253 pura fides, praesumptio simplex. 
Eug. serves up the line as et gquaecumque iubet, praesumptio nulla refellit, so Arev. (but 
fefelht). 

566. uicturum B, dicturum Vollm. in M.G.H., dictorum Vollm. in P.L.M., fefellit 
uicturum, effectus Buechel. unintelligibly ; Eug. tries to help with nec deest effectus 
faciendi (so Arev.). Vollm.’s conjectures both introduce an irrelevance and are clearly 
wide of the mark; a reference to the fulfilment of words, whether God’s or man’s 
(Vollm. in M.G.H. compares Psalm 32. 9 ipse dixit, et facta sunt, Laud. det 3. 548 
effectus iussa sequuntur), is out of place ; it is with the realization of the pure mind’s 
unspoken prayers that the poet is here concerned; in the case of dicturum it is sig- 
nificant that no parallel instance of the accusative with deesse is recorded (e.g. by 
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Thes.). For uicturum read uotorum ; cf. Paul. Petric. Mart. 1. 220 mihi sola uia et dux 
Christus: in illo | effectus uoti est, a quo donata uoluntas, Ennod. Dict. 5. 10, p. 440. 6 
H. deus, cui effectus in uoto (‘1.e. dum cupiunt’ H.) est ; the expression wotorum effectus 
begins a line also in Manil. 3. 147 (ultimus labor) continet omnes | uotorum effectus; 
Drac. combines uota and effectus again in Romul. 2. 11 ut des effectum uotis . . . par- 
entis. We should, moreover, substitute a colon for comma after fefellit in 565, and a 
semicolon for comma after eodem in 566. 
1. 697 f. cuius ab aspectu montes et saxa fluescunt 
in cineres et puluis erit quae dura rigebat. 


698. quae dura rigebat B, quem dura ligabant Eug., quae dura rigebant Peiper. 
Vollm. ad 1. has the obscure note ‘rigebat rupes quaelibet’, apparently conjuring the 
latter substantive out of thin air; Reinwald, p. 78, performs a similar sleight-of-hand, 
translating ‘Und Staub wird (der Fels) sein, der hart aufstarrte’, and commenting 
“Der drak. Text fordert die Einsetzung eines Feminins, rues, das aber in der Um- 
gebung d. V. nicht vorkommt.’ The only possible interpretation is that of Arev., who 
assumes that puluis is here feminine and regards quae dura rigebat as = quae (i.e. 
quod) antea saxum erat. The expression is, however, quite unnatural, and suspicion of 
the text’s soundness is confirmed by the rare gender of puluis, a noun which is almost 
always masculine (Neue-Wag., Form. i, p. 979), as in 1. 343 (below). Eug.’s attempt 
at improvement is merely contemptible, while Peiper’s correction still leaves a very 
unsatisfying text. For dura I suggest petra (first corrupted perhaps to pura, from 
which dura by association with rigebat would readily arise), the word used in a corre- 
sponding passage in Judith, viz. 16. 18 montes a fundamentis mouebuntur cum aquis: 
petrae, sicut cera, liquescent ante faciem tuam ; so too in Nahum 1. 6 montes commoti 
sunt ab eo... et petrae dissolutae sunt ab eo; petra occurs, similarly scanned, also in 
2. 181 flumina petra dedit. A parallel type of sentence is 1. 343 iam cutis est qui 
puluis erat.' 

1. 743-8 et nobis uexata salus, pietate medelam 
inpendes cui, sancte, tua, medicamine nullo 
quod species terrena parat, sermonis at aestu 
spes hominum intendens et uota precantia complens. 
aspice despectum, deiectum attolle parumper 
confusumque iuua, quia paenitet esse nocentem. 


The imprisoned poet craves God’s mercy. 

745. sermonis ad estu B, languoris ad aestus Eug. Arev., sermonts (sc. diuint) ad 
aestum (= cupidinem) sp. h. 1. Buechel., as above Vollm. abandoning his previous 
attempts, viz. adactu or adortu or parat sermonis ad astus. spes. Of this strange col- 
lection Vollm.’s latest effort is not indeed the worst, but the observation of Reinwald 
(p. 93), who translates sermonts aestu as ‘durch die Glut deines Wortes’, viz. that 
‘Das Bild s. a. ist kiihn und sonst nicht zu belegen’, is, one feels, all too true. What we 
need is a phrase parallel to and contrasted with medicamine nullo (as Rein. saw, but 
the stop he advocates after aestu does not redeem Vollm.’s conjecture). I would sug- 
gest sermone sed aequo. spes, i.e. ‘by no remedy afforded by earthly drug, but by thy 
benign word’; cf. Lact. Inst. 4. 15. 9 (Christus) haec omnia (miracula) non manibus 
aut aliqua medella, sed uerbo ac iussione faciebat (Inst. epit. 40. 2); Vollm. refers to 
Coripp. Iust. praef. 44 ff. ad medicum ueni, . . . uerbo pestem qui submouet uno | et 
sine conposito medicamine uulnera curat. For sermone (= uerbo) aequo cf. 3. 553 
(natura) perficit iniuncta placido sermone iubentis, 3. 241 ut uitas mortesque daret 
sermone fideli (Petrus), 2. 59 (orbem) solo sermone creasti, etc. ; similar to the above is 

1 I suggested petra as a possible solution in a brief footnote to my article in C.Q. xl. 94, but 
have felt that fuller discussion was called for. 
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Sedul. Pasch. carm. 3. 17 (Christus) sermone salutem concedens facili. The expression 
species terrena, which Vollm. ad 1. explains as homines, must mean ‘earthly drug’ (so 
Arev.) ; for this well-established use of species cf. Romul. 10. 14 and 486.' 

In v. 746 intendens means ‘heeding’, ‘attending to’; cf. 3. 619 lacrimas intende 
meas. This latter verse seems to belong more appropriately to the following verses, 
and we should, therefore, place a full stop at the end of 745 (so Arev. Rein.). 


2. 47 f. nec caeli secreta uacant, quae spiritus auctor 
non habeat uirtute tua. — 


God’s presence pervades all things. 

48. As above B (except wirtutem tuam, corr. M?). The passage cannot be right as 
it stands: either habeat or tua is in the wrong person. As the poet is here apostroph- 
izing God, the error must lie in habeat, and we should, therefore, correct to habeas, 
placing a comma after guae and after auctor; spiritus auctor is then vocative as in 
606 tu spiritus auctor. habeas = possideas. 

2. 74-9 omnibus his praestat dilato fine manere, 
ut uigeant homines pisces armenta uolucres 
et pecus atque ferae, quicquid natura creauit. 
nam quid, ad innumeros diuersi sanguinis ortus 
qui nasci dignatus homo est? membratur in aluo 
sanguine femineo concretus spiritus almus.. . 


God caused Christ to be born, God who is Christ, God the timeless, powerful, and 
good, who gave permanence to the sky, elements, waves, and stars for the benefit of 
his creatures. 

77. numquid ad AB, quidquid et innumerus or natura creatrix nuirtt ad Arev., 
placing a full stop after ortus in 77 and comma after homo (est is omitted in B) in 78, 
as above Vollm. nam quid is unsatisfactory, because it involves a very awkward 
sentence and because the words ad innumeros d. s. ortus seem to belong both in sense 
and position rather to guicquid natura creauit, of which they form a natural expansion 
(cf. Lucr. 5. 903 genus omne | uisceris in terris quodcumque et sanguinis exstet ; ad = 
‘at the time of’), than to qui nasci d. h. est. Neither of Arev.’s conjectures will do. I 
suspect that mumquid conceals an adjective ending in a, which letter dropped out by 
haplography before ad, and would suggest uiutda (uiuid might well be corrupted into 
niiquid, i.e. numquid, a common enough verse-beginning), an epithet which already 
occurs in 65 mens (dez) . . . uiuida in the same verse-position. We should then read and 
punctuate as follows: 

76-8 et pecus atque ferae, quicquid natura creauit 
uiuida ad innumeros diuersi sanguinis ortus. 
qui nasci dignatus homo est, membratur in aluo .. . etc. 


V. 76 f. are thus naturally linked together, after which the poet, ending the digres- 
sion, returns to his account of the coming of Christ. 

2. 98-103 ‘ergo ubi corporeos artus dominator et auctor 
induit, et caelum patri seruire reliquit, 
ut putat—?’ insipiens omnis rationis egenus ; 
nam quicunque sapit, nouit, quia sic tulit artus 
et fuit in terris, ut nec caeleste tribunal 
linqueret. 


98-100. Vollm. makes unnecessarily heavy weather of this passage. He assumes 


that the sentence beginning ergo ubi . . . represents a question thrown in by some 


imaginary interlocutor ; et he takes (in ind.) as = etzam. I see no reason to regard the 


1 See my note on these passages in C.Q. xl. 98. 
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sentence as other than the poet’s own. He begins ‘When therefore Christ assumed the 
form of a man and (ef?) left the heaven to serve his father’, but immediately breaks off 
to correct himself, pointing out that Christ did not in fact leave the heaven and only 
the witless think so (e.g. Arius) ; the temporal clauses are thus left without an apodosis. 
The words et caelum . . . reliquit are, if not taken too literally, innocent enough (cf. 
2. 504 misit ab arce pium caeli per sidera Christum); the poet is merely stressing 
that the statement is not in fact correct. After the digression he returns to the point 
where he broke off, starting off again on similar lines in 107 ast ubi terrenum sumpsit 
cum corpore pondus | inmortale genus, mortalia dura subiuit, etc. Arev., handicapped 
by the omission of v. 100 in U, misunderstands the passage, emending ef in 99 to haud. 
We should therefore punctuate: 

ergo ubi corporeos artus dominator et auctor 

induit et caelum patri seruire reliquit— 

ut putat insipiens omnis rationis egenus ; 

nam quicunque .. ., etc. 


102 


ad nihilum reditura iterum sunt omnia, cum tu 
iusseris esse chaos, solus mansure superstes, 
angelicas animasque subis, adorande cateruis. 

204. angelicas antmasque suis adorande cateruis B, angelicts animisque pits adorante 
cateruis C, angelicis, hominumque pits uenerande cateruis Arev., as above Vollm. 
unintelligibly, super for suis Buechel. also (more or less) unintelligibly. Arev. aptly 
bases his conjecture on Prud. Pert. 10. 536 ff. quandoque caelum ceu liber plicabitur, | 
. . . deus superstes solus et iusti simul | cum sempiternis permanebunt angelis, and 
there can be little doubt that the general sense is as indicated by him; his reading is, 
however, very unconvincing. C is, I think, here much nearer the mark than B, and 
we may obtain a readable line merely by the insertion of a second -que, viz. piisque, 
and the correction of adoranie to adorande (as B) in C’s reading; the comma after 
superstes in 203 should be deleted. The position of the first -gue is postponed as in 
Romul. 2. 100 horrent . . . mirantur Hylanque, and elsewhere. For the use of caterua 
cf. 2. 577 cateruas . . . reas, Satisf. 153 sacrilegis . . . cateruis, Romul. 5. 9 humiles... 
cateruas, etc., and similarly Laud. det 2. 724 pia turba. addrande is paralleled by 
3. 528 incassum adorare coegit. 

animis, however, remains suspicious; we should expect the word to refer to the 
resurrected dead rather than to the angels. In all probability, I think, animis repre- 
sents a corruption of manibus (cf. 2. 785 angelicas . . . cohortes), caused perhaps by 
the writing of w for the similarly pronounced 5 (see exx. of this error in Vollm.’s ind., 
P- 449), viz. maniuus ; this with iis adjacent would become animis in no time. The 
verse, it will be observed, is much improved by the substitution of the ending -us for 
-ts. A similar combination of manus and cateruae occurs in Ov. Am. 1. 9. 27 custodum 
transire manus uigilumque cateruas. We should then read 

solus mansure superstes 
angelicis manibusque piisque adorande cateruis. 


Cf. Paul. Nol. Carm. append. 3. 35 f. angelicus populus, patriarchae et turba piorum, 
quam caelo asciuit religiosa fides, (te laudant). 
2. 296-302 et bellum ignotis transfert manus hospita terris. 
non sat erant terrae tolerant quae bella cruenta ? 
ut uel in externos tantum produceret hostes 
inpatiens armata manus: cur tela propinquis 
inpulsant peraguntque (nefas) ciuilia bella? 
nec solum ciuile sat est—socerosque patresque 
germanosque petunt saeuo certamine fratres. 


2. 202-4 
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Man in his insatiable greed and wickedness carries war into far-off lands. 
298-300. These lines are entirely unsatisfactory. Vollm.’s interpretation, which 
may be gleaned from his index, of wt wel, etc., viz. that ut has a concessive force, uel 
= etiam, and tantum = adeo, will convince nobody. Arev., handicapped by short- 
comings in U, misunderstands the whole passage. A sure clue to the sense required 
for 298 f. is afforded in subsequent lines, viz. 319 ff. infantumque animas nullo pro 
crimine raptant | . . . iam genitos utinam tantum fera dextra feriret: | et necdum 
natos properant in uentre ferire, and 331 f. haec mala sufficerent: faciunt peiora 
nocentes. | mortua quin etiam non linquunt membra quieti; cf., too, Romul. 8. 44 f. 
atque utinam infelix urbs tantum morte periret: | damnantur gentes, damnatur 
Graecia sollers. What we need is clearly a wish-clause (tantum = ‘only’, produceret 
intrans. = progrederetur as in Orest. 816 accinctus capulo produxit in hostem, etc.) ; 
the poet sorrowfully exclaims that men are not content with external wars, they 
engage, too, in civil strife, and, worse still, even fight with their kin. For ut uel in (B) 
I suggest we read tuque uttnam, which written perhaps ing; utiv could well develop 
into ut uel in ; for -que utinam cf. atque utinam in Romul. 8. 44 (above), 10. 208, Orest. 344. 
In 299 cur is unsuitable and should, I think, be corrected to quin; cf. quin etiam in 
the kindred passage 331 f. (quoted above). We should then place a full stop instead of 
a question-mark after bella in 300. 
2. 366-72 ex fonte sceleris genus omne meamus ; 
ex primo quicunque sumus nunc usque creati, 
non pietas, non ira dei nos ulla coercet. 
saecula quod fuerant transacta ad tempora Noe, 
ut scelus adsiduum uel saeua piacula mundus 
adderet et nullus hominum retineret honestum, 
nec tamen ulla simul processit poena reorum. 


Man has sinned since Adam. 

369. guod (B), unexplained by either Arev, or Vollm., is very obscure, and M3’s 
correction guot does not satisfy. I suggest saecla quidem. 

370. ut, Vollm.’s correction of e¢ (B), which Arev. unaccountably retains, is also 
obscure. It might possibly have a temporal force, but wé is not so used by Drac. 
elsewhere. We should, I think, read cum. 

The poet goes on to say that as a result of this impunity (tde 373) the giants 
regarded themselves as insuperable and were subsequently overwhelmed in the flood. 

2. 415 f. eligit e cunctis quos plus peccare uidebat 
supplicio censura dei super astra coacta. 


God long bore with man’s wickedness, only temporarily curbed by the flood, but 
seeing him resort to even greater sin selected for punishment the worst offenders. 
416. coacta (B), which is explained neither by Arev. nor Vollm., offers no satis- 
factory interpretation, whether it be taken with censura or with astra. A very 
appropriate reading would be coorta (fem.); cf. 1. 544 exsurgit censura dei pietate 
seuera. This verb, though apparently neglected by the late poets (the Thes. cites no 
instance), is a favourite with Lucr. and occurs also in Verg., Ovid, Aetna, Sen., and 
Silius, with whose works Drac. shows himself familiar, imitating Verg. and Ovid 
extensively, as well as in prose writers, in Livy above all. 
2. 479-85 inde magis mens nostra rea est, quod poena secuta est 
caelestes famulos, his nec grauis ira pepercit. 
sideris innumeri cecidit pars tertia caelo 
cum duce pulsa suo, superat uindicta coercens 
agmina caelicolum pereuntia clade perenni. 
militiae pars tanta poli distincta seuere 
debuerat nostros ultro compescere mores. 
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God’s expulsion of the wicked angels from Heaven (Revel. 12. 9) should have been 
a warning to sinful man. : 

484. militia BC, corr. Arev.; distinctas cibere B, distincta seuere C, dtstricta (or 
distecta) sine usu (sine u. from U) Arev. seuere is no doubt right, but distincta, for 
which Vollm. (ind. s.u.) compares 481 cecidit . . . caelo and which is explained by 
Hofmann in Thes. (s.u. 1527. 69) as ‘secreta’, ‘remota’, will not do. The error is, how- 
ever, but slight ; for distincta read discincta, ‘deprived of their sword-belts’, i.e. dis- 
missed from God’s service. The verb discingere is sometimes used in reference to 
military disgrace, e.g. Suet. Aug. 24. 2 centuriones . . . uariis ignominiis adfecit, ut 
stare per totum diem iuberet ante praetorium, interdum tunicatos discinctosque, and 
its application in an extended sense to the warrior host of Heaven is natural enough; 
cf. Rufin. Orig. in Ios. 5.2 si... ueritas est cingulum nostrum, quo ad Christi militiam 
cingimur, si quando falsum loquimur, . . . discingimur a militia Christi et balteo 
ueritatis exsoluimur. The word is also used in a wider sense = ‘be cashiered’, ‘be 
dismissed from office’ (see Thes. for exx.). 


quid quod et erranti mora non breuis esse probatur 
seruaturque diu ueniae, si desinat audax 

inlicitum temptare nefas? nam gaudia caelo 
conuersus dat quisque reus; sibi quisque medelas 
arbitretur homo culpae sub uoce requiri. 


730. culpa sub uoce requirit B, culpas M?, homo, culpas s. u. relinquit Arev. (taking 
quisque as = quisquis and arbitretur = arbitrando sibi quaerat, adiudicet, expendat), 
culpae s. u. reqguirt Vollm. The solution is still to seek; Vollm.’s text is meaningless, 
and Arev.’s attempt will satisfy no one. Vollm.’s correction culpae seems right, 
though not indeed as interpreted by him (he appears to link culpae with uoce, so Thes. 
s.u. culpa 1305. 84) ; culpae goes naturally with medelas, i.e. ‘a salve for his guilt’, and 
the phrase suggests forgiveness, the wenta of 727 (cf. the use of medicina in 2. 607 qui 
peccaturos homines tu spiritus auctor | ante uidens' primum medicinam, sancte, 
parasti | quam faceres hominem: indulgentia parta reatum | praeuenit et facinus 
uenia praecedit iniquum), which is afforded, not required, by God. The general sense 
must, I think, be that forgiveness is always available upon confession (sub uoce), a 
point which the poet often likes to stress: cf. 1. 92 non negat omnipotens ueniam 
cuicunque roganti, 2. 565 f. paeniteat si forte reus, clementior audit | datque repente 
pius ueniam donatque reatum, 700 f. reos clementior audis | ante preces ueniale iubens, 
3. 579 f. si confessio simplex | indicet admissum, uenia sperata sequetur, Satisf. 159 
confessus facinus ueniam . . . meretur (Dauid) ; the main error seems, therefore, to lie 
in rvequirit. A clue to the right reading is provided by 2. 665 f. sed scelus agnoscens 
culpas inpune fatetur. | sic reus et ueniam sceleri? sub uoce meretur (Dawid) ; for 
requirit read merert (sc. se) and we have a sentence very similar to the latter ; merert 
(or merere) is indeed a favourite word of Drac., being generally used in the sense of 
impetrare, obtinere, and occurs several times with ueniam, e.g. again 1. 33 peccatorum 
ueniam ...mereri. sub woce = ‘upon the word’, i.e. upon his asking, or confessing, as 
in 2. 666; cf. 1. 37 (Christus) aduenit sub uoce dei. It is possible that veguirit found its 
way into 730 from 752, where the word also occurs at the end of the line. 


non dat pectoribus, pietas secura minatur 
exitium sine morte truci per funera nati, 
qui deuotus erat, qui ad uulnera colla parabat. 


1 uidens (RU Arev.) seems a necessary cor- paring I. 533 uoce reatus .. . fatetur and 2. 730 
rection of uzdes (B Vollm.). (above) ; the editor seems obsessed by the strange 
2 So B, perhaps rightly (cf. Hor. Sat. 1.3.75 notion that a genitive dependent on uoce is 
peccatis ueniam poscentem, etc.), celerem C; required both in 2. 666 and 730. 
Vollm. unnecessarily emends to sceleris, com- 
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Abraham, ready to sacrifice Isaac at the altar, is not required to inflict the fatal 
blow. 

110. pectoribus Grosse, peccatoribus B. 111. truct Arev., crucis B (the same error 
occurs in 2. 431, where C rightly has morte truct; cf. 2. 713); per funere B, per funera 
Vollm. Arev. is at sea over the whole passage. The phrase per funera is impossibly 
clumsy and awkward. I suggest uel funere. Drac. is very fond of such pleonastic 
expressions (why use one word when there are two?); cf. Romul. 9. 24 funeris 
(= cadauerts) abiecti . . . et corporis, 5. 58 inimicus et hostis, 218 exul et extorris, 
8. 430 fretis et fluctibus, Ovest. 473 lacrimas fletusque, etc. Transl. ‘The father inflicts 
not destruction upon the breast (of his son): undismayed he but threatens it without 
causing his son’s savage doom and death.’ The word pietas, which is wrongly ex- 
plained by Vollm. (ind. s.u.) as deus, is no doubt here, as elsewhere in Drac., used 
concretely much in the sense of pater; cf. Orest. 54 (where Agamemnon recognizes 
Iphigenia, now priestess of Diana) obstipuit pietas et mens sibi conscia praui . . . 63 
conticuit genitor . . . 65 tandem uocis iter pietas reserauit et infit (etc. ; see Vollm.’s 
ind.). For sine morte cf. Laud. dei 3. 400 ut sine morte ducis (Porsenae) uir (Scaeuola) 
tantum laudis haberet, Romul. 5. 141 solus enim per templa deum sine morte 
propinqui | sacra peregrinus funestat et aduena tantum (note redundancy of 


language). 


3. 245-7 exigit hoc semper spes, sors pia, uita fidelis ; 
omnia nam constat precibus cito posse mereri 247 
uiuere quos libuit sub tali tramite uitae. 246 


The righteous ever secure God’s favour. 

245. sors pia (B) is meaningless, and Arev.’s conjecture wox pa (‘sat bene’ Vollm.) 
has but superficial attraction ; in such a summary of Christian qualities it is piety of 
the mind, not of the voice, that we look for. Read, therefore, mens pia (mens perhaps 
first corrupted to sens owing to the influence of ses) ; cf. 1. 565 ff. nec mens quae- 
cunque praesumpsit (= sperautt) pura fefellit (deus), . . . ac mens pura deum potius 
quam lingua precatur (mens pura also in 1. 693, 3. 94; contrast mens rea in 1. 751, 
2. 479, 3. 749 noxia mens... rea. . . iniqua, Satisf. 100) ; for the combination ses, 
mens, uita fidelis cf. 2. 615 f. largitur peccata reis sine uoce rogatus | pectoris affectu 
secreto, mente fide spe. 

247. This verse was placed before 246 by Arev., who is followed by Vollm. Its 
natural position is, however, as in the manuscript, and the transposition has been 
dictated presumably by the requirements of nam. If we correct nam to tam (em- 
phatic), we may preserve the original order. 

The passage will then read: | 


exigit hoc semper spes, mens pia, uita fidelis ; 
uiuere quos libuit sub tali tramite uitae 
omnia iam constat precibus cito posse mereri. 


Codrus Apollinei tripodis responsa petiuit : 
accipit infelix, alieni causa triumphi, 

uestibus indutus famuli post arma tyranni. 
nam cui bella negant, fecerunt iurgia mortem ; 
induuiis mors est inopem simulare tyranno. 


3. 274-8 


King Codrus, impressed by the warning of the oracle, resolved to save his country 
by a voluntary death. Dressed as a poor man he visited the enemy camp, picked a 
quarrel with the soldiers, and was killed in a fight. 

278. The ways of Drac. offer many pitfalls to honest editors. im dubtis (B) has 


troubled Arev., who suggests indubia or indubie, Grosse, who makes the meretricious 
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conjecture induutis, and even Vollm., who falls a ready victim to the latter ; Glaeser 
seeks to improve the line by reading mos for mors. The manuscript reading is, 
however, sound enough: transl. ‘In time of danger a king meets death if he disguise 
himself as a beggar.’ None has realized that the poet has filched the line almost 
bodily from Lucan 8. 241: note 239 ff. (of King Deiotarus) positisque insignibus 
aulae | egreditur famulo raptos indutus amictus [cf. 276 above]. | in dubiis tutum est 
inopem simulare tyranno; | quanto igitur mundi dominis securius aeuum | uerus 
pauper agit! Such a line as 241 was too good to be wasted; true, the sense it 
conveyed was the opposite of that required, but that could soon be remedied: 
substitute mors for tutum and all would be well! We must, therefore, here retain 
the reading of B. 


3- 315-21 mnonne per extremos issent, qua flammeus axis 
extendit uel zona polos rubicunda calore 

aut hiemis glacies aeterno frigore tristis, 

semper anhelantis torpens ignara uaporis? 

haec plaga germanos nunquam prohiberet euntes, 
limite sed posito niueas mensura pruinas 


finderet et Scythicas retineret facta paludes. 


The Philaeni brothers, to gain territory, would have goné to the ends of the 
earth. 

321. et scythicas M3R?*, esquaticas B (cf. 501 where M3 corrects B’s exquitice to et 
scythicae) ; tacta B, tracta (or tuta) Arev., acta Glaeser, facta Vollm. The riddle of 
tacta is still to be solved; the participles suggested are clumsy and redundant, tuta 
is absurd. The poet must be thinking of Lake Maeotis (Sea of Azov), which was known 
as the Lacus or Palus Maeotis, a somewhat similar reference to which as symbolical 
of the world’s eastern end is made by Ennius, quoted in Cic. Tusc. 5. 49 a sole exori- 
ente supra Maeotis (= Mdeotidis) paludes | nemo est qui factis aequiperare queat. I 
suggest that Drac. wrote Scythicae retineret stagna paludis ; cf. Colum. 8. 8. 10 Scythica 
stagna Maeotidis (which Arev. quotes) ; stagna paludis occurs also in Claud. Ra#z. 1. 
112 horrendae stagna intemerata paludis; for the verse-ending cf. Laud. det 2. 218 
fontes stagna paludes. 


3. 419-25 quid Romana fides? legatio Punica missus, 
terror Agenoridum, maior Carthaginis hostis, 
Regulus impleuit, horrendae mortis amator, 
odia : constipans magnum cum plebe senatum 
compulit infelix ad inexorabile pactum, 

-captis lege data Poenorum in wuiscera ferrum 


per iugulos transire suos et pectora dura. 


Drac. cites instances of men who have voluntarily sacrificed themselves or their 
children. 

422. (con)stinans B, constituens M?, otia contemnens Arev. (but supplying a con- 
jectural line containing an object to impleuit for 420, which is missing in U), amator? 
odia continuans Buechel., constipans Vollm. None of these conjectures carries any 
conviction. I suggest odia, cum constans; cum dropped out by haplography, while 
B’s constinans represents a copyist’s correction of a false start (i.e. im for an; cf. 
2. 554 where Vollm. reads, no doubt rightly, reducum for B’s reduct ca). We thus have 
a passage somewhat similar in construction to 407 ff. quid Romanus eques? ... 
Curtius ingemuit, cum uiuum terra cadauer | sorberet. The adjective constans (cf. 
Romul. 9. 67 quis Telamone satum constans umbone tonantem | sustinet) is particu- 
larly applicable to Regulus; cf. Cic. Fin. 2. 65 illum ultimum casum, quem propter 
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fidem constantiamque susceperat (Regulus). The lengthening 6d1a, due no doubt 
to the influence of 6dz, occurs also in Orest. 546 (taedta Peip.). 

In 419 legatio = legatus; cf. Val. Max. 1. 1. 14 missus ad senatum populumque 
Romanum legatus (Regulus). 420. It has not, I think, been pointed out that the half- 
verse mator Carthaginis hostis is lifted from Luc. 6. 789, where the foe of C. is Cato. 
424 f. Transl. ‘namely, that the decree (proposed by him) should be passed against the 
C. captives and that the sword should in consequence pass . . . into his own vitals’. 
Poenorum is Vollm.’s correction of B’s penarum. 


3. 454 f. sic Numantini pro libertate cremati 
in cineres iacuere suos cum moenibus urbis. 


455. 1” cineres .. . suos (B) yields nosense. Vollm.’s explanation (index s.u. zaceo), 
viz. that zacuere = cecidere, is no more intelligible than is his inclusion (s.u. am) of in 
cineres 1acuere suos among instances of 7m indicating purpose or result. Arev.’s text is 
wide of the mark owing to the mutilation of 454 in U. The words 1m cimeres naturally 
go with crematt (Vollm. for cremat B), as in Plin. Nat. 20. 41 cremata in cinerem ; cf. 
Laud. det 1. 698 saxa fluescunt | in cineres, 2. 423 in cineres putrescit gleba, 3. 300 
soluerat in cineres . . . glebas; but why swos? We should surely correct to suae. 


3. 485-90  ingreditur uestita fide, munita pudore 

: et quod tanta manus non est adgressa uirorum, 
nocte sub obscura perfecit femina sola 
et duce truncato uiduauit castra tyranni, 
quae caput ad patriae proceres portauit et urbis 
ciuibus una dedit cum libertate triumphum. 


Judith slays Holofernes (Judith 13). 

489. patrie C, patre(m) B; urbem C, urbes B, urhis Vollm.; Arev., confused by 
patrem, emends the verse freely. Vollm.’s urbis is very bad. We should certainly read 
urbem (sc. Bethuliam) with C (B has the same error in 426), placing a colon after the 
word ; cf. Romul. 5. 241 cicatrices . . . populo monstraret et urbi, 8. 265 Priamus, gentis 
reparator et urbis, 9. 220 ciues dilexit et urbem; a line somewhat similar to 489 is 
Romul. 5. 213 et caput infaustum legatus uexit ad Vrbem. Judith’s service to the 
State is then effectively summed up in the single verse 490; cf. 3. 339 unus erat uitae 
natorum et funeris auctor, 406 una manus tantum bellum compressit inermis. quae 
(BC) in the same verse is awkward ; we should, I think, emend to ac, deleting the comma 
after tyranni in 488. 


3. 672-6 prosint mihi tanta flagella, 
ad ueniam sit poena ferax ; meminisse iuuabit, 
cum pius indulges et haec ad gaudia transfers: 
erige prostratum, uindex, adtolle iacentem 
et repara adflictum tali sub clade malorum. 


. The poet prays God for deliverance from all the horrors of imprisonment. 

674. cum A, tam C; indulges Vollm., indulgens A, indulge C; et hoc A, et me C, et 
haec Vollm. ; transfers A, transfer C. The lines are missing in B. cum, indulges, and 
transfers seem right, but the expression haec ad gaudta transfers scarcely carries con- 
viction ; it is not without significance that in Drac. the lengthening of a short syllable 
before h (é haec), while common enough in arsis, very rarely occurs in thesis. The 
solution is, I think, to be found in the combined testimony of C and A: we should 
retain C’s me and correct A’s hoc to hinc, reading accordingly et me hinc ad (cf. 626 
eripe me his, inuicte, malis); the omission in both manuscripts of one of four small 
words is not surprising. 
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3. 706-686 ordine muratum dentes cinxere palatum, 
ut bene uerba sonent ipsis modulantibus ora, 707 
obsessamque domant densata repagula linguam 680 
et pontem factura iacet sermonibus oris ; 
interpres mentis, secreti pectoris index, 
echo uoluntatis tacitae uel cordis imago 
uerbere distinctas spargit per murmura uoces, 
omne nefas atque omne bonum dictura loquendo; 685 
dentibus adduntur rubicundo labra flabello. 


The poet describes how dry bones came to life at the voice of the prophet (Ezek. 37) 
and explains in much detail how each member sought its appropriate place in the body. 
(Vv. 680-6 are placed by Arev. and Vollm. after 707, where they properly belong.) 

681. The sentence, of which /ingua must be subject, is joined very awkwardly to 
the preceding. We should, I think, read quae for et (B), placing a comma after linguam 
in 680. 

686. flabello, M’s correction of B’s reading fabello, can hardly be right. The com- 
parison of the lips to a fan is absurd, and the quantity fldbello is suspicious ; in Romul. 
7. 30 digitis sub arundine uentos | dispensent hinc inde melos perflante flabello, where 
flabellum has an exceptional meaning, i.e. flatus, as well as an exceptional quantity, 
we should with Baehr. read labello. fabello above is likewise, I think, an error for 
labello; for rubicundo .. . labello cf. Romul. 2. 7 roseoque est orsa labello. The main 
corruption lies, I believe, in Jabra, and a clue to the right word is suggested by the 
language used of the teeth, viz. ordine muratum dentes cinxere palatum, . . . obsessam- 
que domant densata repagula linguam. I would suggest that for Jabra we read claustra, 
a word which once shorn of one or two letters (e.g. as aura) would particularly in 
view of the context readily develop into Jabra; as the teeth encircle the palate, and 
their thickset barrier keeps in subjection the besieged tongue, so the teeth are shut in 
by the lips. Cf. Vulg. Mich. 7. 5 custodi claustra oris tui; similarly Sedul. refers to the 
eyelids as claustra genarum (= oculorum) in Pasch. carm. 4. 256 (Pasch. op. 4. 20). 
For addere claustra cf. Verg. Georg. 2. 161 portus Lucrinoque addita claustra (a dam to 
keep the lagoon separate from the sea). The verse will accordingly read 


dentibus adduntur rubicundo claustra labello. 


Satisfactio 
V = cod. Vaticanus, 9th cent.; Eug. = the recension of Eugenius; the poem was 
edited by Arevalo (together with the Laud. det), and by F. de Duhn (Leipzig, 1873), 
before Vollm. 


155 f. nonne dei praecepta iubent ne sol cadat intrans 
irascente alio, sed pius extet homo? 


The poet craves the king’s forgiveness and reminds him of God’s command (Paul, 
Ephes. 4. 26 sol non occidat super iracundiam uestram). 

156. alio (V Eug.), which is read without comment by Arev., Duhn, and Vollm., 
is meaningless. Read animo. Cf. Laud. det 3. 614 ff. qui das praecepta benignus, | ira 
hominis cum sole cadat de corde furentis (A, fruentis B, or furenti?) | et ueniam nox 
ipsa ferat. 

intrans (V Eug.) in 155, which is explained by Vollm. (ind. s.w.) as ‘qua intramit 1. 
ortus est’, is very strange ; 7mstans, a conjecture against which he cautions his readers, 


has much to commend it. 
A. HupDSsON-WILLIAMS. 
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HOMERIC EPITHETS FOR THINGS 


i. Discrepancies between epithets used to describe a particular object 

THE assumption that a particular object mentioned in the Jad or Odyssey must be 
described by epithets which are consistent with each other and with the narrative 
has complicated every attempt to relate the evidence of archaeology to the poems.' 
It may fairly be assumed that a modern writer wants to be consistent and that, apart 
from oversights, he will not use an epithet unless it is directly appropriate to the object 
which he is creating for his immediate purpose ; but this is not necessarily true of a 
poet who had ready to hand a rich store of phrases in meaning appropriate to the 
various furnishings of his heroic world, and in form adapted to the needs of his verses.? 
As within the Kunstsprache there is a group of epithets describing the moral and 
physical characteristics common to all heroes and used to suit not the race or actions 
of individuals but the scansion of their names and the place in the hexameter, so it is 
natural to suppose that descriptions of things in common use will include at least 
some similar stock phrases appropriate to types rather than to units. Once the 
existence of such phrases is established, there is no difficulty in their combination, as 
metrical convenience requires, in composite descriptions made up of elements each 
of which has its own real counterpart, but which need never all have existed together 
in the same object or even in the same age. The following tabulations of the descrip- 
tive words and phrases applied to a few familiar objects show that such metrical 
clausulae are always present, though they vary in prevalence and behaviour. For in 
spite of many marginal cases, which must be a matter of opinion, there are some 
phrases which come trippingly off the tongue and others which do not conform to any 
obvious pattern. This difference has been taken as the basis of a rough classification 
into two groups, which are called for convenience ‘traditional’ and ‘individual’. 

The words for sea serve as a useful check, partly because they occur frequently 
and partly because there is no danger that their interpretation will be influenced by 
preconceived ideas, derived from archaeological evidence, of how they‘ought to behave. 
QaAacoa occurs 119 times and has a descriptive adjective in 18 places.* méAayos occurs 
only 7 times and is 3 times described as péya.* aévros, with 136 occurrences, is also the 
richest in epithets, which are found in 73 places.5 dAds, dda, adi occur 122 times, in 


' e.g. in N 803 (cf. 157) Hector’s shield is called 22 ff.) and Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction 
mavroo’ étanv; since Reichel thought it behaved and Saga in the Homeric Epics (1946), pp. 6 ff. 
like an indubitably Minoan shield, he forced the See also H. L. Lorimer, ‘Homer’s Use of the 


epithet to mean ‘iberall angemessen, passend’ 
(Homerische Waffen, 2nd ed. (1901), p. 17). In 
H 219 the shield of Aias is jie wépyov and in 267 
it is struck pécoov émoyudadov; Emil Kunze 
(Kretische Bronzereliefs (1931), p. 60) therefore 
searches for examples of a central du¢adds on a 
shield which is not round. The tacit assumption 
is general, cf. A. W. Persson in his discussion of 
the all-bronze helmet (New Tombs at Dendra 
(1942), p. 124). 

2 Short discussion with reference to main 
works by P. Chantraine in P. Mazon’s Intro- 
duction a I’ Iliade (1942), pp. 115 ff. For this note 
the works of Milman Parry are most important. 
For authors with divergent views on dating cf. 
M. P. Nilsson, ‘Der homerische Dichter in der 
homerischen Welt’ (Die Antike, xiv (1938), pp. 


Past’ (J.H.S. xlix (1929), pp. 145 ff.): but this is 
the least part of my debt to Miss Lorimer. 

3 woduddroicBowo: A 34, B 209, Z 347, I 182, 
N 798, 59, v 85, 220. (-7s): 4 248, 272, 
A755 X 385- evdpumdpao: O 381, 432, 
A 157. IT 34. arpvyérowo: & 204. In 
€ 413 ayxtBabjs and in 7 273 abécdarov are 
predicative. All references are to the Oxford 
Classical Text, and since a small variation in 
the number of examples would not affect the 
argument no account has been taken of diver- 
gent readings. * 3 16, y 179, 321. 

5 edpéi (-a): Z 291, 172, a 197, B 295, 8 498, 552, 
Ht 293, 401, w 118. dzeipova: A 350, § 510. oivome 
(-a): B 613, E 771, H 88, ¥ 143, 316, a 183, 
B 421, y 286, 8 474, € 132, 221, 349, £ 170, 7 250, 
388, 7 172, 274. epoeddi (-a): B 263, y 105, 
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49 places with adjectives.’ dAyupov ddwp appears 8 times in the Odyssey ; there is only 
once a second adjective and it does not come in the same line.? 


Traditional phrases 
at end of line 8 
Gaddcon: .dpumépao at end of line 
(-1,v) — Baddaons (-av) at end of 


line ; 4 
Total 15 
méAayos 
médayos péya 3 
mOVTOS 
evpéa (-i) mévrov (-w) at end of line 8 
oivorra (-t) mévrov (-w) at end of line 16 
nepoedéa (-i) wdvrov (-w) at end of line II 


iyOudevra at end of line 7 
mévrov én’ iyOudevra at beginning of line 5 oi 
mévrw at end of line 

movrov én’ atpiyerov at beginning of line 7 


xupaivovra at end of line 6 
Total 63 

adds 
dAa (-ds) after caesura 15 
—v mods at beginning of line 
after caesura 3 
dAds arpvyéroo at end of line 7 
eis GAa diay at end of line II 
Total 42 
last words 8 
Grand totals 131 


Individual phrases 


v — at end of line I 
re I 
Kai atpuyérowo Baddoons I 
Total 3 

evpéa movrov elsewhere I 
olvorra méovrov elsewhere I 
ixOudevrs elsewhere I 
atpvyerov elsewhere I 
dzeipova in different positions 2 
ioetdéa (-os) in different positions 3 
I 
peiAave I 
Total II 

adds atpuyérao elsewhere I 
eis dAa diay elsewhere I 
I 
(-ns) 2 
Happapény I 
I 
Total 7 
domrerov I 
22 


The overwhelming predominance of phrases derived from an epic tradition is 
obvious. Not only the phrases themselves but their normal places in the hexameter 
are given by the traditional technique. There is a similar traditional element in the 
phrases which do not contain adjectives. About half the appearances of @aAacca are 
accounted for by expressions like émi pynypive Baddoons, én” edpéa 
vara Oadrdoons, and Aywevas re OaAdoons or minor variations of them, and the same 
combinations of words are found with Paddoons, 


294, 5 482, « 164, 281, 8 568, w 285, v 150, 176. 
ioeSéos (-a): A 298, € 56, A 107. peiAan: 2 79. 
moduxAvotw: 354, 204, T 277. Kupaivorra: 
& 229, 8 425, 510, 570, € 352, A 253. pweyaxyrea: 
y 158. ixBudevr (-a): I 4, IT 746, T 378, 8 381, 390, 
424, 470, 516, € 420, « 83, x 458, 540, # 317. arpu- 
yerov: O 27, B 370, € 84, 140, 158, 79, v 419, 
p 289. ameiptros in x 195 is predicative. 

(-ot0, etc.): A 350, 359, M 284, N 352, 


682, £ 31, O 190, 619, T 267, Y 229, ® 50, ¥ 374, 
B 261, 8 405, 580, € 410, « 104, 132, 180, 472, 564, 
147, 180, 236. pappapénv: & 273. mopdupenv: 
IT 391. Babetav (-ns): A 532, N 44. odvBevOeos: 
5 406. drpvyérowo: A 316, 327, 2 752, a 72, € 52, 
{ 226, 8 49, « 179. Siav: A 141, B.152, § 76, O 161, 
177, 223, ® 219, y 153, 5 577, € 261, 8 34, A 2. 
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HOMERIC EPITHETS FOR THINGS III 


Gaddcons edpumdpo.o, etc. mdvros, mévrov, and médvrow, which together appear only 
17 times, show no signs of belonging to traditional diction, but wévrov and aévrw are 
clear examples. Not only do 63 out of the 73 phrases in which adjectives occur fall into 
the traditional types but also a very high proportion of the 43 passages where the 
words appear without adjectives consists of recurrent phrases such as éuzece mévrw, 
novrov emumAws, erdpage or the same formulae with small differences. 
occurs most frequently in short prepositional phrases, €€ dAds, eiv ari, eis dAa, aud’ 
mépnv adds, éyyds adds, adds, treip dda, mapée€ dda. Phrases like mapa Oiv’ 
dAds, which are so common with @dAagoa, occur less than a dozen times. __ 

Among the traditional phrases there is only one pair of full metrical equivalents, 
GaAdoons and Gaddoons edpumdpoo.' On the principle of epic economy, 
it is difficult to explain these two ways of saying ‘of the sea’. In most passages the 
alternative used seems to add to the sense. The noise of armies is compared with the 
noise of the roaring sea, men mingle their groans or prayers with it, and Helen wishes 
she had been carried thither at birth. In contrast, the sea is a broad highway when 
Odysseus and Menelaos are thinking of their return. In O 381, however, the Trojans 
attack with a loud shout, like a wave of the broad-wayed sea, and in v 85 the Phaeacian 
ship cuts gallantly through the water and behind runs a great dark wave of the roaring 
sea. Neither word is obscure, and it is best simply to note the existence of the pair as 
a warning against giving undue weight to similar equivalents. 

The ‘individual’ phrases are not all of the same type. Some are traditional epithets 
of sea, used with such a slight adaptation of the word-order that nothing is surprising 
about them except their rarity. 


172. parva Opixnbev én’ edpéa mdvrov ayovat. 


& 204. ‘yains vépbe xabeice Kai atpuvyéroto Jaddoons. 

O27. én’ arptyerov mévrov .. . and 223. oiyera: eis dda Siav... 
IT 746. 8% mov Kai mévrw év yévorto. 

a 183. mAéwyv émi olvora mévrov én’ addobpdous avOpuirrovs. 

226. xehadjjs 8° €ounyev adds xvdov 


It is improbable that the tradition supplied the substance of the voyage to Temese or 
of Patroclos’ grim joke about the diver, or of Nestor’s characteristic advice that Aga- 
memnon should give a feast while the wine is conveniently to hand, and O 18-31 is 
suspect for many reasons; but even in such passages the traditional phrases are 
generally used without variations. 

It is impossible even to guess whether jyjeooa in A 157, ovped Te oxiWevTa 6édacod 
te nxneooa, is the sole survival of a traditional phrase or a new creation. There is no 
traditional equivalent and elsewhere the adjective only occurs in 8 72, xad dwpara 
nxnevra. So in IT 34 dé ae tixre may avoid the suggestion found in «ai 
tis oe xapavyevewy moALas e€dvnke yaotpds; (Pindar, P. 4. 98). The adjective 
is not found elsewhere in Homer. toedys and peyaxynrns, though infrequent, behave 
like a traditional doublet similar to edp¥s and ofvoy. They are found in two positions, 
after the caesura (@ 222, A 5, 298, B 22 and e 56) and after the diaeresis (A 600, y 158 
and A 107). The commonest phrases are mdvrov and peyaxyrei vnt, but because 
of its convenient ‘obscurity, pweyaxjrns could be used also of a dolphin or the sea. 
BaGeins (-av), though surprisingly used only twice of the sea, is well established in the 
general epic language. So is zopdupeos, used of the sea in a simile in [J 391 ; it occurs 
28 times in all, always before the caesura or as first word in the line. Its metrical 
equivalent pappyapény is different; it is found in three different positions and with 
three different nouns, the sea in £ 273, in the burlesque oath which Hypnos imposes 

olvoy is distinguished from edpvs by the digamma GAuvpév is needed when water is 
swallowed or exgurgitated. 
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on Hera, the aegis in P 594, and the rim of Achilles’ shield in J 480. Such casual 
behaviour is not in the traditional manner. éz’ dzeipova yaiav is traditional, but of the 
two passages where the adjective is applied to wévros, in § 510 it is a further small 
abnormality in lines which many scholars since Eustathius have thought odd, and in 
A 350 it has a fine precision which suggests that it was deliberately transferred from 
the familiar phrase; Achilles sat on the shore where the white surf broke and gazed 
at the limitless horizon of the high sea. In the same way zoAvBevOéos, otherwise the 
epithet of Aévos, has a particular aptness in aAds woAuBevbdos ddunv (8 406), because 
the seals of Proteus who @aAdcons dons BévOea olde come up from the white surf 
reeking of the many deep pools round the coast where they live. Finally there is an 
aberrant metrical expedient in évOope peiAave (2 79). 

On these tentative lines, a further classification of the ‘individual’ phrases might 
be attempted: 


Traditional: for sea, adapted | 7 passages 
for sea, rare, loedéa, ?peyaxynrea 4 
general, Baeins, 3 


Individual: specially suited for immediate context, 
yAavKy, azretpova in A 350, 7roAv- 

BevOéos, domerov 5 

oddities, peiAam, ameipovaind 510 3 


It is remarkable how few epithets are found with more than one noun. Sense 
prevents an exchange between zdvros and dAds of the few adjectives specially appro- 
priate to the deep sea and the sea round the coast, since the nouns are distinguished 
in the narrative. mdvros is used when men cross the sea in ships, their oars churning its 
surface, when they founder or fall overboard or escape from the sea in safety. The 
winds blow over it and darken its surface and a bonfire on the mountains is seen far 
across it. It is dAés when the sea breaks on the headlands and when ships are launched 
or drawn up on to the beach. Sea creatures usually come up é€ ddds, but they can 
also rise €x m7évrowo. adds is regularly used to fix the geographical position of the land 
which it surrounds, but an island can lie far out woAvkAvotw €vi mévTw as well as be 
aXi xexAysevn. The distinction is no more absolute in Homer than it is in nature, but 
the phrase zévros adds zroAcHs in ® 59 is unique in implying that the difference has been 
wholly forgotten. But most of the epithets could be used equally well with either 
noun, and all of them would be appropriate to @dAaooa. There is no unsuitability of 
meaning to explain the absence of such apparently natural phrases as wévrov én’ 
evpvropov OF evi and OdAacoa is never called evpeta or iyOvdecca, 
though the traditional phrase edpéa vera Oaddoons and the isolated iyOudevra 
xéAevOa of y 177 show how easily the ideas could be applied to any aspect of the sea. 
The connexion can only be literary ; noun and epithet together make a single metrical 
phrase, and the noun alone or the whole phrase can be used as metre requires. mapa 
adds, mapa BadAdcons, mapa Biv’ dros atpuyérowo, Paddcons edpumdpovo 
are simply four convenient ways of saying ‘by the shore’. The natural consequence is 
that, if the nouns can be used as synonyms, so can the complete phrases in which the 
nouns are embedded ; there is certainly nothing to cause surprise if this is found to 
happen. It would also be expected that an epithet which becomes separated from its 
noun would be readily transferred to any other noun felt to be a complete synonym. 
Possible examples of this are the four places where zoAcjjs is found qualifying 0aAdoons 
but separated from it, and the one occurrence of BaAdcons atpvyérow; but on the 
whole the tradition gave the poet all he needed. 

The conclusions then are that here tradition supplied practically everything the 
epic needed. It consisted not of a number of descriptive epithets for the sea generally 
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but of a series of complete phrases made up of noun and epithet, all except one pair 
having a unique metrical function and between them expressing the common rela- 
tions of the idea of sea to a sentence. These traditional phrases had regular habits 
and fell into fixed places in the hexameter. The complete phrases were as inter- 
changeable as the nouns they contained. The verbal connexions they established 
usually prevented the exchange of epithets between nouns even when there was no 
obstacle of sense or metre, but there are some possible exceptions. Homer generally 
made use of them in a fully traditional manner,’ occasionally with slight variations. 
There are some phrases which do not fall into a recognizable pattern, but they are sur- 
prisingly few and almost invariably occur where there is no traditional equivalent. It 
is important, however, to remember that the sea is not subject to changes of fashion. 

The classification of man-made objects is less simple. The groups of words for 
shields and helmets are characteristic of others and have been chosen only because 
they provide the fullest material. 

Of the Homeric words for shield, aomis occurs 96 times and odxos 79 times. Both 
words are used in general descriptions of the Greek and Trojan armies. Patroclos, 
Menelaos, Paris, and Odysseus are described as carrying either indifferently. Diomedes 
and Hector always carry the dozis, and more significantly Aias the son of Telamon, 
throughout all his dpuoreia, in which his shield plays a large part, is invariably armed 
with the odxos. In descriptions of the shield in action there are recurring phrases such 
as kai Bade Tvdeidao Kar’ aomida (E 281, cf. I’ 347, 356, H 250, P 517, Y 274, and, with 
pécov adKos, X 290), OF péaov odKos ovTace Soupi (O 528, cf. H 258, N 646), but on the 
whole the language is remarkably diversified considering how frequently similar 
incidents are narrated. There are in all 33 different adjectives or adjectival phrases, 
whose behaviour can be shown by the rough classification given below. 

The proportions are different, but the epithets fall into the same types as the 
epithets for sea. Seven traditional phrases are formed of noun and epithet organically 
combined and distinguish sharply between daomis and odxos, but here including small 
adaptations they account for only half the places where an epithet is found. The other 


_ half is supplied by 27 epithets which fall into the same groups as the other ‘individual’ 


epithets of sea—general epic words like yaAxein, ydAxeov, SaidaAcov, daewds, which 
make no distinction between domis and odxos, and a few curious epithets such as 
rerpabéAvpvov and Epxos axovrwv, Many of which are found once only. This 
distribution of epithets agrees with the use of the two nouns. Both imply a latent 
sense of a difference between domis and odxos combined with a willingness to treat 
them as alternatives in most contexts. It is unreasonable to suppose that, where 
domis and odxos could be used indifferently, the phrases in which they are an organic 
part could not be used in the same way. For the phrases are longer alternatives of the 
forms in which the nouns most often occur, of the form odxos, which is used 52 times,? 
and of the 5 cases of domis which account for 85 out of its 96 occurrences. For these 
cases there is what might be called an amplified declension to fill a half-line : 
domida elonv. 

-os oudadoéaons. 

-t €lo7n. 

-es 

-as 
And it is precisely these two epithets which have given most trouble to archaeologists. 


' But not with a conventional effect. Some- been carefully selected and combined for the 
times a traditional phrase receives new life from _ first time in their history. The name ‘Homer’ is 
an untraditional context. dAds drpvyérowo is a used without prejudice for the poet or poets who 
regular ending. Yet in the simile of the cor- gave the poems approximately their final order. 
morant (€ 51-3) noun and adjective might have 2 The 9 other forms are found 27 times in all. 
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Traditional phrases 
With odxos 
odxos péya Te ortBapov re at end of line 5 


érraBdeov at end of line 4 
odKos evpu 4 


With dozis 
aomida (-t) mavroo’ at end of 
line 15 }17 
mavroo’ eionv at end of line 2 
aomidos (-€s, -as) (-at, -as), 


at end of line II }12 
oudaddecoayr at end of line I 
domidos (-as) edxvxAov (-ovs) at beginning of 


line 4 
donidos audiBporns at beginning of line 3 


With both 
daciviy (-is, -@, -@v) after caesura or at end 
of line 8 
Total 57* 


* péya te oriBapov re: I 335 = 11 136 = T 373, 
2 478, 609. émraBdeov: H 220, 222, 245, 266, 
A 545. evdpd: N 552, 608, P 132, x 184, predicate 
in A 527. madvroo’ eiony (-n): I’ 347, 356 = H 250, 
E 300, = P7, A 61, 434 = P 43, M 294, N 157, 160, 
405, 803, P 517, Y 274, ® 581, ¥ 818. dpdadro€cans 
(-av, -at, -as): 4 448, Z 118, @ 62, A 259, 424, 457, 
M 161, N 264, II 214, T 360, X 111, 7 32. edxvKdAov 
(-ovs): E 453 = M 426, E 797, & 428, N 715. 
dudiBpornv (-ns): B 389, A 32, M 4o2, Y 281. 
(-4s, -@, -@v):1°357 = H 251 = A435, 437, 
© 272, N 342, II 704, X 97. rerpabéAvpvov: O 479, 
X 122. mpobeAvpvw: N 130. Hire mépyov: H 219 = 


motxihov, SaddAeov (-ov), 
xaAxypeat, mavaioAov I each 


aomidas elsewhere I 
audiBpornv elsewhere I 
modnvené’, EpKos I 
pivotow 1, ravpeinv (-n), 3 4 
Boépw at end of line 2 


moAvdaidadov, xadxeinv, 


5 
KpaTep7 2 
aidAov 2 
(-dv, -0d) 

Total 45* 


A 485=P 128. péya (-dAow, -ddw): A 572, 
Y 260, P 820. Sewdv (-@): H 245, 266, Y 259. 
opepdaréw : Y 260. rervypévov: £9. 
608. mouxidov: K 149. SarddAcov (-ov): T 380, 
X 314. xdAxeov: H 220. 11. 
P 268. modnvexe’, Epxos axovrwv: O 640. 
pwotow mruxwihv: N 804. ravpeinv (-n): N 161, 163, 
IT 360. reppidecoa: IT 803. OSotpw: A 32, Y 162. 
N 407. modvdaidadrov: A 32. yadxeiny, 
efjAatov: M 295. xpareph: I’ 349 = P 45. aiddov: 
H 222, II 107. mavaiodov: N 552. (-dv, -od) : 
A 33, M 295, T 380, X 314. 


Of the Homeric words for helmet, xdpus is used 46 times, cuvén 28 times, tpuddAcca 

15 times, 77An€é 10 times, and oreddvy 5 times of which 2 do not refer to helmets. 
The tabulation opposite brings out some important differences between the treatment 
of the epithets applied to helmets and of those describing either shields or the sea. The 
epithets which recur with relative frequency and with regular habits are so promis- 
cuous that the nouns cannot be taken as the basis of classification. Organic connexions 
between nouns and epithets are rare ; the traditional phrases usually consist of epithet 
alone, with a favourite place in the line, and they can therefore readily be incorporated 
in any passage which contains any word for helmet. This corresponds with the 
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_ Traditional phrases 
-vu— Bprapyy (-7) 
at beginning of line 7 
(with xdpus, 6: rpuddAeca, 1) 
avAdmes at beginning of line 2 
immoupts (-cv) at beginning of line 9 
(adAdms with rpuddAea, 2; tmmovpis with 
xuvén, 5; With xépuvs and rpuddAca, 
1 each) | 
xuvénv evruxtov €Onxev at end of line* 5 


retpagadov before the caesura (with xvvén) 1 
aupidadov before the caesura (with xvvén) 
retpapaAnpor as last word (with xuvén) 2 
xaAxjpeos (-as) immodaceins (-as) as last 

words (with xépus, 2; with xuvén, 2) 4 
immodaceins alone in same place (with xépus) 4 


€v Kuvén 3 
xaAxoBdpeca as last word 
xaAxorrapyou as last word 4 5 


(yaAxoBdpea with oreddavyn. 
with xuvén, 3; with «dpus, 1) 
Kporagots apapvia (-av) as last words (with 


Kuvén, 2; with xdpus, 2) 4 
—vv xadxein (-nv) at beginning of line* (with 
Kdpus, 2; with oredavn, 1) 3 


paewy (-4v, last word or after caesura* 
(with w7Ané, 3; with xépus and rpuddAea, 
1 each) 5 


Total 54T 


* The occurrences with helmets are less 
significant than the regular habits of the ad- 
jectives in general. yaAxein (-nv, -7, -as, -ov, -w, 
-wv) occur in this position 28 times and in other 
positions twice only. ¢aewds and its cases appear 
as the last word 60 times, after the caesura 16 
times, and elsewhere once. yaAxypei (-eos, 
-eow, -eas) occur after the caesura 16 times, in 
the final phrases yaAxyjpei (-ea) Soupi (-a) 7 times, 
and nowhere else. edruvxrov appears 8 times 
before the diaeresis, including the 5 occurrences 
with «xvvén in a stock line, and twice at the 
beginning of a line in the phrase xpvoeinv 
evruxrov describing 

Bprapyy (-9): A 375, IT 413, 579, 611, T 381, 
Y 162, X:112. avAdms (-15): E 182, A 353, N 530, 
IT 795. tpimrvxos: A 353. tamovpis (-ev): I’ 337 = 
A 42 = O 481 = IT 138 = x 124, Z 495, T 382. 
evruxtov : I’ 336 = O 480 = IT 137 = x 123, € 276. 
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Individual phrases 
tpimrvxos at beginning of line 
(with 
avAwméadi te tpudarein at end of line 1 


pivot mounryy, ravpeiny, [aiyeiny] (with xuvén) 3 
xridénv (with xuvén) 2 
xpuoeinv (with xuvén) I 
rerpaddAw first word (with «dpus) I 
adadov (with xuvén) I 


(with xuvén) I 
imméxopov (-ov, -ot, -wv) in 3 different posi- 
tions (with xdépus, 3; with rpvddAea and 


immoddacea elsewhere (with xdpus) I 
evxaAxou (with oredavn) I 


mavalOnow, Aaumpjow, Aaptro- 
pévns (-dwv), Aaumpov yavdwoa (with 


Képus) 6 
Kai xuvén (-nv) mayxaAxos (-ov) 2 
(with «dpus) I 
xadnjv (with xdpus and tpuddAca) 2 

Total 29T 


K 262. ravpeinv: K 258. aiyeinv: 
w 231. xridénv: K 335, 458. xpvoeinv: E 744. 
mayxaAKos (-ov): o 378, x 102. rerpddadov (-w): 
M 384, X 315. and rerpadddAnpov: 
E 743, A 41. ddadrov: K 258. xadxipeos (-as) 
immodaceins (-as): N 714, O 535, x III, 145. 
immodaceins alone: I 369, 4 459, Z 9, N 614. 
immoddcaa: P 295. xadnypet: 316, 861, x 206, 
cf. H 176. dddodov: K 258. immdxopov (-ov, 
-wv): M 339, N 132, IT 216, 338, 797. xaAxoBdpeca : 
A 96. xaAxonapjou: M 183, P 294, Y 397, w 523. 
xpotados dpapvia (-av): N 188, 2 611, o 378, 
xX 102. Sadarenv: 612. xadjv: 2 612, x 183. 
xaAdxein (-nv): K 31, M 184, Y 398. evxdAxov: 
H 12. Z 473. Aaumpjow: P 269. 
Aaprropévns (-dwv): N 341, 71. Aapmpov yavow- 
oa: T 359. gacwy (-Hv, K 76, N 527, 805, 
IT 104, X 314. mavalOnow: & 372. 


complete identification of the five nouns themselves. The cases used give a long series 
which contains no metrical equivalents: xdpus, xuvén, tpudddreva, oreddvn: 
Kuvénv, tpuddArcav, miAnKxa, orepdvnv: Kuvéns, Tpupadreins, oredavyns: 
tpugarein, Kdpubes, tpuddAevar: Kdpubas, orepdvas: Kopv- 
Secor. orepdvn and its cases are used only when a double consonant is needed to make 
position, except in Z 597, where oreddvy is not a helmet. Ang is used only where the 
initial short syllables of xuvén are inadmissible. 77Anxa cannot stand before a vowel 
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nor tpu¢dAeav before a short syllable beginning with a consonant. So far the principle 
of epic economy is observed. In addition, however, we find xdpv8a, xépuBos, and xdpvbx, 
which could always be replaced by xuvénv, xuvéns, xuvén but cannot always be substi- 
tuted for them, and xvuvéas is found twice (x 111 and 145), the plural of xépus being used 
everywhere else. One further duplicate is the form xépuv, which is found twice in the 
phrase xépus xépuv (N 131 = IT 215), in a context unusually redolent of hoplite tactics. 
The absence of metrical equivalents is therefore qualified by the fact that xdpus, the 
only word found in all cases, is usually but not invariably preferred if a form of both 
Kopus and xuvén is admissible ; but that for Homer the words are not identified with 
any particular types of helmet is clear from the frequent use of different words in 
close proximity to describe the same helmet. For instance, in J" 336 Paris puts on a 
kuven, in line 369 it is called xdpus, and in 372 and 376 it becomes tpud¢dAeva. The helmet 
of Patroclos is xuvén in IT 793, tpvddAeca in 795, and wHAné€ in 797. oreddvy as it happens 
is not directly identified with any other word and in two of its three appearances 
could be interpreted as the rim rather than the whole helmet; but its limitation to 
contexts where it is needed to make position shows that, like w7Ané, it owes its sur- 
vival to metrical convenience and not to any belief that it was something different 
from «épus or kuvén. A poet who uses the noun which fits the line cannot be supposed 
to keep individual helmets so distinct in his mind that he can pick out from the stock 
of words at his disposal a consistent group of epithets to describe each. He takes the 
word or phrase which sounds right in the context, influenced by the verbal associa- 
tions of the noun he happens to have used or of helmets generally, but not by any 
desire for consistency. 

The answer to the question raised at the beginning of this discussion is clear. 
Homer may at times give a detailed description of a thing, just as he describes Ther- 
sites as an individual, but it can never be assumed that he has done so. Normally he 
makes a large use of metrical phrases traditionally associated with certain nouns or 
groups of nouns. If these are inconsistent with each other or with the ‘individual’ 
epithets or with the behaviour of the thing described, there is no need to suppose 
interpolation or to explain away the recalcitrant epithet. The combination of elements 
belonging to different types and different periods is the natural result of his method of 
composition, and in the search for archaeological parallels each element may be con- 
sidered by itself. The difficulties created by the assumption of consistency are illusory. 
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Moreover, we are not justified in piecing together all references to the same object and | 


assuming that Homer knew something which corresponded with the composite 
description. 


1. Groups of epithets as evidence for changes in types 

So far the conclusions are negative. The tabulations, however, suggest a different 
way of using the epithets as evidence. Firstly, they invite a comparison of the types 
of epithet found in the two groups. The traditional phrases, taken as a whole, describe 
the attributes thought to be characteristic during the period when the Kunstsprache 
was developing. The ‘individual’ phrases may be expected to belong in general to the 
latest stage of composition, though they may include isolated survivals of traditional 
phrases. The great variety of individual epithets of shields and helmets, in contrast to 
their rarity with words for the sea, suggests that here the tradition did not adequately 
express the characteristics familiar at the latest stage. Consequently, if the qualities 
described by the one group are generally different from those described by the other 
group, the difference can only reflect a real change of fashion. Secondly, traditional 
phrases made up of noun and epithet, which are normal in the sea-group, appear in 
both the other tabulations. If there are several words for the same object and the 
epithets associated with one word are consistent with each other and differ from 
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those associated with another word, it is evidence of a real difference of type preserved 
by the purely verbal connexion between noun and epithets.’ Examined from this 
point of view, the epithets of shields and helmets show some interesting peculiarities. 

Helmets, with their mass of promiscuous epithets, offer few organic connexions 
between noun and epithet. Yet adAdms tpvddrAcca and atdAwmdi re tpvpadein, rare 
though they are, behave with a consistency which does not seem accidental. avAdms 
appears with no other noun and it is not used, as obsolescent words often are, to give 
colour to descriptions of strange and miraculous helmets. stpuddAea has no other 
epithet which qualifies it more than once; even the metrical equivalent imovpis is 
only found in T 382, in spite of the universality of the crest. It is probable that the 
initial and final phrases are both traditional. «xépus, although it occurs almost as often 
as all the other nouns together, is remarkable for its lack of traditional associations. 
The only epithet with which it has an essential verbal connexion is the colourless 
Bpiapy, which is its exclusive property except for one unintegrated attribution to 
tpuddAeva in T 381, in the passage where tpvpdAeca is also for once tmmoupis. Indeed, 
the main function of Bprap7 is to lengthen the final syllable of xcépv8a and xdpvfi, and 
it is so far from being part of the general traditional language that it occurs in Homer 
only in the seven passages describing helmets. The evidence for «xuvéy is rather fuller. 
The three obscure words dudidadov, rerpddadov, and retpaddAnpov are organically 
associated with it in one repeated line describing the miraculous helmets of Athene 
and Agamemnon (FE 743 = A 41) and in a third line of the same pattern (M 384). Few 
though the passages are, their traditional character can hardly be doubted. The only 
other passage where any of the adjectives recurs, the description of the miraculous 
helmet of Achilles (X 315), has rerpaddAw, in a different case, in a different part of the 
line, with a different noun, and not even in the same line as the noun. On the principle 
of omne 1gnotum pro magnifico, miraculous helmets are credited with incomprehensible 
attributes ; but for the helmets of Athene and Agamemnon a complete traditional line 
has been used, while for the helmet of Achilles a single traditional word has been 
inserted in an agglomeration of attributes ; there is no reason to think that in any of 
the passages the relevance to the context is more precise. The only other epithet 
which may be organically associated with xuvén is evruxrov, in the line xpari 8 én’ 
evruxtov €Onxe (IX 336 = O 480 = IT 137 = x 123: almost identical € 276). 
evruxrov in the same position is used also with xAvoin and iudoGAn, but it is with xuvén 
that its connexion is closest and its traditional manner most marked. 

There are also a few epithets which show a preference for one noun but do not unite 
with it to form organic phrases. tmzovpis, invariably first word in the line, is found 5 
times with «uvén and once each with xépus and tpuddAea. with one excep- 
tion always last word, is found 7 times with xdépus and twice with «vvén—in the 
repeated line where alone xuvéas is found instead of xépvfas. There is one interesting 
pair, yaAxoBdpeva and yaAxorapyov. peAin v v xaAxoBdpera is found in X 328 and y 259 = 
276, and we find tos yaAxoBapys in O 465 and ¢ 423 and Kai ddpu xaAxoBapés in A 532 ; it 
seems therefore to be a traditional epithet of missiles, used once with orefdvyn. yadAxo- 
mapyov, found 3 times with xvvén and in w 523 with xdpus, is clearly appropriate to 
helmets ; Pindar’s use of it to describe spears is less apt (P. 1. 44 and N. 7.71). Its form 
and position are reminiscent of xaAAurdpynos, which is used 16 times of women and 


2 The verbal association does not mean that 
Homer envisaged the «xuvén as a particular type 
of helmet: he clearly did not. The argument is 
therefore not affected by the appearance of 
dddap’ on a in IT 106 or by the 
phrase xdépufos daAov. 


' One traditional association of epithet and 
noun need mean no more than that the epithet 
was at some time appropriate to the whole 
category, as the traditional description of Peleus 
as immyAara does not imply that the other heroes 
were unskilled charioteers but that skill in 
driving chariots was characteristic of all heroes. 
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which may have been the model for yaAxozapyjov and puAromdpnos (twice of ships). 
Stylistically, however, it is not impossible that xuvéns dua yaAxomapyov is a survival 
like dudidadov xuvénv.! 

From these two groups there emerge helmets of a distinctive type, a tpuddAeua 
obscurely adA@mis, a tough xdpus, a very doubtful xuvén with bronze cheekpieces, and 
a xuvén well fitted together and equipped with ¢dAo and ¢dAapa. The crest is general, 
the association of immovpis with xuvén and of immoddceva with xépus suggesting that it 
belongs in the tradition to both words. A xvvén of similar type appears also in a group 
of detailed descriptions which are stylistically quite different. A helmet of marten- 
skin and a peculiar helmet of bovine leather called xaratrvé, remarkable for the 
absence of ddAos and crest (K 335, 458; 257), are the products of a method which is the 
direct opposite of the Kunstsprache technique. Much more elaborate, but still basic- 
ally composite and non-metallic, is the helmet of Meriones (K 261 ff.). Described from 
the point of view of the craftsman making it, it bears all the marks of direct observa- 
tion and personal knowledge. Yet the helmet faced with boars’ tusks fitted on felt 
with a leather lining, after being widely diffused on the Greek mainland, disappeared 
before the end of the full Mycenaean Age. Not a single piece of tusk has been found in 
any later context.? This is consistent with the origin of the helmet of Meriones, which is 
said to be an heirloom even in the past which Homer is describing, and with the absence 
of any hint of another helmet of the same kind. The fact that no Homeric epithet is 
derived from the face of tusk which was its distinctive feature suggests that the type 
had disappeared long before the composition of the Doloneia. All the arguments 
strongly support the explanation given by Miss Lorimer: ‘The passage in K may 
therefore be confidently taken as a fragment derived from heroic poetry of the 
Helladic age and embodied in his own work by a poet who cannot have seen the object 
described.’ Startling though this is and far-reaching in its implications, it is not in 
itself surprising that a description, of armour should be handed down ‘in the story’. 
But the method is entirely different from the free use of traditional phrases, and an 
inherited passage of this kind cannot be distinguished stylistically from a con- 
temporary description ; it is only relevant here as a commentary on the traditional 
phrases. 

So far we have a very incomplete description of the helmet as it appears in the 
poems. It is pre-eminently bright and metallic, like the golden helmet of Athene in 
E 743-4 or the helmet gleaming like a star which Hephaistos makes for Achilles 
(2 611-12, T 380-3, and X 314-16).. In strong contrast to the realism of the account 
of the helmet of Meriones, these descriptions combine traditional lines and phrases, 
general epithets and miraculous elaboration with little regard for probability. The 
epithets which give the helmets their resplendent qualities are common to all similar 
objects of the heroic world, daewn, yaAnnpeos (-i), yaAxein, and many less common 
words, often used once only, such as zaydavowoav and edydAxov. Except for a slight 
preference for xdépus, the adjectives make no distinction between nouns. Here, as 
elsewhere, they fall into favourite positions, but they never combine with words for 
helmets to form organic phrases comparable to the recurrent yaAxnpei doupi, ovrnoe 


yadnnpei, yaAxnpeow eyyxeinow, yadxein, Soupi doce and so 


? The epithet is appropriate to (a) the unique 
bronze helmet from Dendra, dated by Persson 
not later than the first half of L.H. II (op. cit., 
pp. 119-26), or (b) the ‘Corinthian’ helmet (H. L. 
Lorimer, ‘Defensive Armour in Homer’, Liverpool 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, xv 
(1928), p. 123). Reminiscences of objects which 
disappeared before the end of the Mycenaean 


period are not impossible, but it seems more 
probable that an epithet was formed by analogy 
to describe the characteristic feature of a new 
type of helmet. 

2 H. L. Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 118 ff.; A. J. B. 


‘Wace, ‘Chamber Tombs at Mycenae’, Archaeo- 


logia, vol. Ixxxii (1932), pp. 212 ff.; Persson, 
op. cit., pp. 126 ff. 
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on. Even yaAxnpeos immodaceins, which seems to sum up the attributes of the Homeric 
helmet, is not organic, since both adjectives occur equally freely alone. 

Homer, it seems, found in the tradition a helmet which was fundamentally non- 
metallic, ornamented by a horsehair crest and reinforced by various attachments, the 
meaning of which had already become obscure ; this he overlaid lavishly with the colour, 
brilliance, and elaborate decoration which now leave the most vivid and lively impres- 
sion on the reader, but without removing the traditional features to make room for 
the new. 

Shields behave in much the same way. In the indubitably traditional phrases 
aaxos has simple and unspectacular qualities; it is large, strong and broad, and it is 
made of layers of leather. The dozis is not much more striking ; it is perfectly round, 
it has a bossed surface, and it is enveloping. In comparison with the detailed descrip- 
tions of shields the characteristics celebrated in these phrases are surprising. Only one 
individual shield resembles them. When Melanthios brings out the broad old shield 
of Laertes it is spotted with mould and the stitches of the leather straps have come 
loose ; there is no mention of a metal face which is green with age or has torn away 
from its leather backing.? All the other descriptions put the emphasis on the outer 
face of bronze which, when it existed at all, must have been far the most conspicuous 
feature. It is decorated in a number of resplendent ways, and sometimes the poet 
piles on more decoration than a single surface could hold. Apart from the confusion 
which this causes, the descriptions give a clear idea of how the shield is made.3 They 
often mention the layers of hide which underlie the metal, and once the appearance 
of the back is described. In action the structure is the same. A weapon which does 
not pass right through is stopped either by the outer layer of metal (e.g. X 291) or by 
the inner layer of leather (e.g. H 247-8). Whatever the elaboration, the shields which 
the poet envisages are constructed like the dowida mdvroo’ étonv of Hector, pwoitow 
muKwhv, 8° (N 804). The absence of any traditional phrase 
to describe the zoAAds xaAxds shows that these were not the shields which were 
familiar while the epic tradition was being developed. 

‘Individual’ phrases and general traditional epithets supply the missing character- 
istics. Unlike the traditional phrases, they make no distinction between dozis and 
bronze and, within, layers of hide sewn together 
with circular rows of gold stitches or rivets. 
N 406-7: the dois of Idomeneus is fashioned 
out of hides and bronze so as to be devwrjv (with 
a circular face or with circular plates or with a 
spiral pattern ?). N 803: Hector’s—quoted in the 
text. The shield of Aias, which alone Achilles 
could consider borrowing (2 193), and the shield 
which Hephaistos made for Achilles have a real 
individuality which is part of the story ; but they 
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' gdxos Oéro though listed 
among the ‘individual’ epithets, is almost cer- 
tainly an obsolescent traditional phrase. po- 
GeAvppvw is odd ; elsewhere it means ‘by the roots’, 
and there is no real evidence for the meaning 
‘overlapping’ in N 130, ina couplet which contains 
several linguistic and tactical peculiarities. Per- 
haps it was used in error simply because its form 
suggested that it was a doublet of rerpaféAvyvos, 
on the analogy of du¢ipadros and rerpddados. The 


simple adjectives wéya and Sevdv, found six times 
and never with denis, may possibly have had a 


_ verbal association in the tradition with odxos. 


2 y 184-6. In the Doloneia, where the excep- 
tional xuvéa are described, Diomedes receives his 
shield in a succinct xai odxos, Odysseus has none, 
and Dolon wraps himself in a wolf-skin. 

3 A 32-40: the donis of Agamemnon has ten 
concentric circles of bronze, a central boss, and 
twenty subsidiary bosses; also a gorgoneion (cf. 
Humfry Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 79) surrounded 
by Aetwos and @ 192: the domis of 
Nestor is famous for being all of gold. M 294-7: 
the domis of Idomeneus has a face of hammered 


resemble the others in structure and epithets 
except that, as they are never called domides, 
they never have the epithets which go with 
donis only. H 219-23: the shield of Aias is made 
of seven layers of hide faced with an eighth of 
bronze. Z 478 ff.: the shield of Achilles has five 
layers (according to Y 269-72, athetized by 
Aristarchos, they are of bronze, gold, and tin 
with the gold in the middle). On the metal face 
is an inlaid pattern in concentric circles. It has a 
shining triple rim. It would be a curious under- 
statement to describe such shields as these 
simply as strong or made of layers of hide or 
circular or bossed. 
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odaxos and they do not unite organically with their nouns. Shields are ydAxeov or 
xaAxein, SardaAcov or paewds, aidAos, and so on. Godpw is differ- 
ent, since it describes action, not appearance ; it comes 3 times at the end of a line, 
with dozis in narrative (Y 162) and in a string of epithets (4 32), and once in the 
phrase atyida Poipu (O 308). Elsewhere it is used 3 times in the phrase Oodpw émeqpéevor 
aAxyv, from which it may have been transferred to shields ; Oovpid0s aAxijs is certainly 
traditional. 

Among the traditional phrases, aomidos (-as) edxvxAovu (-ovs) could be used in all 
places to the exclusion of aozidos audiBporns.' This is not enough in itself to show that 
either was obsolescent, since the same argument would prove that at some time during 
the development of the epic tradition the sea ceased to be noisy and became navigable. 
evxukdAos, however, is an obvious description of the shield which is most patent in the 
poems, while the meaning of aydiBpdrn has to be slightly forced to make it appropriate. 
Any fairly large shield can be ‘man-protecting’, but a shield with a continuous rim 
can hardly be said to come round its wearer on both sides. The exceptional use of the 
accusative audiBpdrnv in A 32 is best taken as the adaptation of an old-fashioned tradi- 
tional phrase to give dignity to the arming of Agamemnon. The poems contain other 
internal evidence of a shield to which it would be particularly appropriate. Two such 
indications are attached to the odxos of Aias. It is 3 times described as Hire avpyov, 
and in & 402—5 and JJ 106 it has a baldric which passes over the left shoulder, a position 
only possible with a body-shield which was used as a stationary defence to be set in 
place when both hands were free from wielding weapons, and shifted to the back out of 
the way in the moment of attack. Two others, like ayudiBporn, belong to dois. In 
Z 117-18 the rim of Hector’s shield bumps against his neck and ankles. In O 645-8 
Periphetes of Mycenae, as he turns hurriedly backward; trips over the rim of his 
shield, which is described as zodnvexé’, Epxos axdvrwv. These famous passages, however, 
are not integrated into the narrative. In normal Homeric fighting, including the 
exploits of Aias, the shield can be held away from the body or stretched over a fallen 
soldier or an archer, and it is frequently in action at the moment of attack. It must 
therefore have been manipulated with the left hand, leaving the right hand free for 
sword or spear, and its baldric must have passed over the right shoulder. Aias, the 
equal of Achilles & y’ adrooradin (N 325), comes nearest to the type of immobile 
fighter, but even he moves about his great body and his great shield actively enough, 
and it shares the qualities common to shields—ydAxeov, daewdv, aidAov. When he is 
matched with Hector in H and with Diomedes in ¥, it cannot be supposed that he 
and his aomis-bearing antagonists have armour of an entirely different type. Hector’s 
shield too, except in Z 118, never in action or description shows the smallest sign of 
abnormal size or shape. The traces of the body-shield are interesting examples of 
Homer’s use of traditional material. The accident of Periphetes is a short episode, 
complete with an apt epithet and an appropriate nationality for the victim, and like 
the description of the helmet of Meriones it must have been reproduced from an 
inherited stock of stories.2, Two vivid little details from the same tradition are used 
in the exploits of Aias and Hector. Two epithets are preserved, one used of several 
heroes, the other helping to distinguish the striking shield of Aias. The poetry is 
enriched and the inconsistency is rightly ignored. On internal evidence alone the 
obscurity of the epithets and the fewness of the incidents show that they were not 
drawn from contemporary life. 


1 In M 402 and Y 281 -éd in arsis could stand 2 The alternative that Homer invented an 


before a vowel. See e.g. 2 390, 499 and -n, -w episode which happened to be precisely what 
in formulae in E 856 and Y 474, 480. But it is might have occurred several centuries earlier 
possible that du¢iBpdérns and edxtxAov came into does not seem probable. 

the tradition as a convenient metrical doublet. 
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The poems then contain traces of a shield of great height which lapped round the 
wearer's body. This shield must have been known, or at least clearly remembered, 
during the earlier stages of the development of the traditional diction, since it 
inspired two traditional phrases. It had, however, long ceased to be an actual and 
familiar object; no one who knew the body-shield could have been impressed by 
the size of any other type. Only the phrases, along with a few episodes, were re- 
membered and they were gradually being driven out by more familiar words. The 
prevailing traditional phrases described two types of shield, a large and strong leather 
adxos of unspecified shape but, unlike the body-shield, broad rather than high, and a 
round dozis with a conspicuous boss or bosses.' Neither type was marked by out- 
standing beauty of ornament or substantial use of metal. These shields, too, were 
obsolescent, since the characteristic which is vividly alive in the poems is the outer 
face of gleaming metal, brilliantly ornamented, which has been added to the round 
shield. The leather foundation has become a subsidiary feature necessary to the 
construction. No functional change is implied ; the phrases belonging to non-metallic 
shields could remain current because although inadequate they were not inappro- 
priate to the metal shields which were accepted as normal. It is not the purpose of 
this article to carry further the comparison with the archaeological evidence.’ 

The evidence is cumulative. A single phrase proves nothing. A consistent group 
of phrases creates a probability. Still more when we find that the traditional phrases 
describe both helmets and shields of a utilitarian and unspectacular type, and that the 
epithets which do not form such phrases are permeated with brightness and colour, 
it is a strong argument for believing that the attributes of brightness and colour were 
derived from a new artistic development and not from the memory of a long-dead past. 

In the poems the elements are almost completely fused. The tradition was fluid 
and continuous, and Homer, even if we think of him as one man'who created the 
Iliad and Odyssey as poems, is in a sense only the final stage of the tradition. In T 373- 
83 the shield of Achilles which shines like the moon must have had a round metal face 
and his helmet is a tpvédAeca which has borrowed Bp.apy from Képus and tmmovpis from 
xuvén. The passage is untraditional, yet it makes happy use of traditional phrases, 
gdkos péya te oTiBapdv Te and én’ ixOudevra. Descriptions, as we find when we 
try to date them, can fit well enough with real objects of very different character, and 
at all periods conspicuous discrepancies must have been eliminated ; the poems con- 
tain few which could be detected without a card index. If an incongruity is immedi- 
ately apparent, the possibility of interpolation cannot be ignored, but the feeling of a 
modern reader is an unreliable criterion. Doubt, for instance, whether Homer’s sense 
of fitness would have admitted a gorgoneion among the other ornaments of Agamem- 
non’s shield is confirmed by chronological arguments, but was it Homer or an inter- 
polator who set a hundred men-at-arms among the traditional ddA and ¢dAapa of 
Athene’s helmet? These are questions of poetic probability, not of antiquarian 
consistency. The traditional groupings of nouns and epithets and the way they are 
adapted, interchanged, and supplemented, examined objectively and as a whole, can 
show something of Homer’s method and of the nature of the material from which 
he drew. D. H. F. Gray. 

St. HuGu’s COLLEGE, 

OXFORD. 

1 The consistent grouping of epithets round Lorimer and Emil Kunze in the works already 


donis and odxos is against assuming a single type quoted. 

which combined the attributes of both. 3 The author wishes to express her thanks to 
2 It is discussed by Helbig in ‘Ein homerischer _ the editors for helpful criticism of the form of 

Rundschild mit einem Biigel’ (Jhrh. des Oesterr. _ this article. 

Arch. Inst., Bd. xii (1909), Heft i), and by H. L. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN GREEK NAUTICAL TERMS AND ON 
THREE PASSAGES IN J.G. 12. 1632! 


I. povdxpotos, Sixporos, Tpixpotos 

In 1905? Dr. Tarn put forward the theory that the trireme had three squads of oarsmen, 
one forward, one amidships, and one aft, and that its oar system was similar to that 
of the Venetian a zenzile galleys of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, ships 
in which ‘three oarsmen sit to each bench, each pulling his own oar, so that the man 
who sits furthest inboard pulls the longest oar’. I reproduce in Fig. 1 the representa- 
tion of a model of a Venetian trireme of 1539 which Admiral Paris gives in his Souvenirs 
de Marine and which he takes from Admiral Fincati’s Le Triremi (Rome, 1881).4 
Tarn claimed that the terms which correspond to this division into squads are zpi- 
Kpotos, Sixpotos, and povdxpotos, and that the usual reference of these terms ‘to the 
(triple) beat of the three banks of a trireme, and the (double) beat of the two banks of 
a bireme, and the (single) beat of the one bank of a povypns’ is supported by no 
evidence : ‘and if it were true we ought to find rerpaxixporos and so forth, terms which 
never occur’. 

On the theory which I am concerned to defend there is a very good reason for the 
-Kporos series to stop at tpixpotros. I argued for this theory before the Cambridge 
Philological Society in March 1940 and published my arguments in the Mariner’s 
Mirror of January 1941, vol. xxvii. The theory is, in brief, as follows: 

(r) the numeral in the -7pns series gives the number of men in the group of oarsmen 

into which the single oarsman of the original long-ship> had been expanded ; 


(2) the first method of expansion was to set oarsmen at different levels ; and in the 
trireme, with three levels, the limit of this method was reached ; 


(3) further expansion of the group must have involved, what is probable on other 
grounds, the introduction of a new method, i.e. setting more than one man to 
each oar, or, possibly, the introduction of the system known in Venice as 
a zenzile at more than one level. 


There seems to be no doubt that the -«xporos series means, as Tarn says, ships whose 
crews are trained in, or fall into, one or two or three squads. On my theory, however, 
the three squads attested by the names Opavira, C¥ywr, Parapoi were divided 
according to level; and the cessation of the -xporos series after three is due to the 
fact that the levels, and hence the squads, never in fact exceeded that number. The 
-npns series, on the other hand, could continue, since it gave the number of men in 
the group, irrespective of level or squad. 

One general objection may be made to Tarn’s three-squad a zenzile ship. With 
him it is a matter of mere coincidence that a trireme had three squads. On the three- 
level theory, on the other hand, the number of squads as of levels is dictated by a 
hard mechanical necessity, and a trireme means a ship with three men in each group 
of oarsmen, separated by level, and so a ship of three levels or squads. This objection 
could not have been made to the Venetian a zenzile galley, in which the oarsmen 
were divided into squads not longitudinally but according to each man’s position 

1 The substance of these notes was presented 4 My thanks are due to the Trustees of the 
to the Cambridge Philological Society ina paper National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, for 
read on 8 May 1947. 2 J.H.S. xxv. allowing a photograph to be taken from their 


3 Budé, de asse et partibus eius, 1514, V, p. 135. copy of Paris’s book. 
He, like Tarn, attributed this system to the 5 What Koester (Das antike Seewesen, Berlin, 


ancient triremes. 1923) calls the ‘Urrojer’, p. 105. 
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on the bench. So a triveme was a three-squad ship with three men to the bench, a 
quadrireme a four-squad ship with four men to the bench. 

The argument on which Tarn bases his theory of the three squads rests on a con- 
clusion derived from Arrian, Anabasis 6. 5. 2, that triakontors were dikrotoi. In 
Hellenistic Naval and Military Developments' he refers again to this key argument. 
If the term dikrotos meant a triakontor, then, ‘since the only possible division of the 
rowers in a triakontor was into fore and aft squads’, there were two longitudinally 
divided squads of oarsmen in a triakontor and three such squads in a trireme. In the 
later book Tarn attempts to reinforce the equation dikrotos = triakontor by con- 
sideration of an entry in a papyrus giving bread rations for a dikrotos. He calculates 
that the complement was thirty-two men ; and so she was a triakontor. Of course this 
does not strengthen his argument at all. The questionable point is not whether a 
triakontor could be described as dikrotos but whether ‘the only possible division of 
the rowers in a triakontor was into fore and aft squads’. I can think of at least two 
other ways. But fortunately there is a small number of contemporary representations 
which show that pentekontors and triakontors were sometimes rowed on a two-level 
system, and suggest that the crews of these ships, if divided into two squads, were so 
divided by level. A description of the most important will suffice. 

The ‘Vulci’ black-figure kylix in the British Museum, which is dated in the last 
half of the sixth century B.c., shows two warships with oars rowed at two levels, the 
lower through oar-ports, the upper over the gunwale.? One of the ships appears to 
have a full complement of oars at both levels, but, since the kylix’s handle interferes 
with the full representation of the ship, the total number cannot be counted. The 
other is shown in full, and has twelve oars at the lower level but only six at the upper.’ 
All the oars depicted are in the half-shipped position. With the full twelve oars at 
both levels we get, doubling for port and starboard and adding the two rudder oars, 
a perfect pentekontor. In face of this evidence alone, which is sufficiently well known, 
I can see no reason why Tarn claims an inevitable longitudinal division in the tria- 
kontor. The two-level system must at any rate have been fairly common for us to 
have one example of it among the very few ship-representations which have survived: 
and it must be remembered that with the passing of the black-figure technique our 
supply of these dries up practically to nothing. 


The evidence of the ships on the ‘Vulci’ kylix is sufficient to make us prefer to © 


divide triakontors and pentekontors, if they are to be divided, into upper and lower, 


1 Cambridge, 1930, p. 128 and Appendix IV. given by Apollonius Rhodius i. 378 (the launch- 

2 B.M., B 436. J. A. Davison, C.Q. xli, p. 24, ing of the Argo): 
n. 3. This arrangement appears first in some 8° dp’ Kai peracrpépavres eperpa 
probably Phoenician galleys depicted in the mpovxovra 
palace of the Assyrian King Sanherib which 
dates from the end of the eighth century B.c. 
Koester (p. 54) supposes that the Phoenicians 
copied the Cretan type of warship (which was 
also the ancestor of the Greek type), and the 


Later (ibid. 392), when it is time to row, oxaApois 3’ 
dpudis éperpa xarjnprvov. Cf. Ovid, Metam. 11. 475f. 
portibus exierant, et moverat aura rudentes, 

' obvertit lateri pendentes navita remos. 


two-level system may have had a similar origin. 
Another two-level ship is shown on the’ Bf. neck- 
amphora in the Bruschi Collection (Museum at 
Tarquinia: rep. Jahrbuch, 1912, pp. 76, 77). It has 
eight oars in each level and is either an inaccu- 
rately drawn triakontor or an intermediate type. 

3 Torr’s reproduction, which is copied by 
Koester and the British Museum handbook 
Greek and Roman Life, has been doctored so that 
it shows eleven oars on the top level. 

* The fullest description of this operation is 


Also ibid. 3. 676 (when Dionysus’ wonder-working 
had made rowing impossible) ‘at Libys obstantes 
dum vult obvertere remos’. In Ap. Rhod. the 
oars were placed ready for use, in Ovid half- 
shipped after use. The characteristic action 
(obvertere, peraotpéa) is the same. Contem- 
porary representations of a scaloccio galleys 
under sail show the oars fully out but ‘parked’ 
with the blade higher than the handle. There 
are several in the library of the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 
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rather than fore and aft, squads. Asa matter of fact, the passage in Arrian’s Anabasis 
which gave Tarn his start would suggest this two-level arrangement for triakontors.: 
6. 5. 2 Te Sixporo. (i.e. THv Tas odK TOAD Ew 
€xovoat Tob vdaros. But Tarn says that these ships of Alexander are not to be regarded 
as two-level triakontors of the common type, because ‘Alexander had no biremes. 


‘Indeed they were not in use at his time.’ I imagine that this assertion is due to the 


fact that the term dujpns was not used until later. But the type, if not the term, had 
certainly been in use before, and there is no reason why it should not have been in use 
then. Tarn’s denial leads him to argue that in this passage of Arrian, as elsewhere, 
xatw means forward. This argument will come up for consideration later. 


II. 1. @adAapid (sc. dy). 2. 

As the oar-port! is the mark of the two-level system, so the outrigger seems to have 
been the technical development which led to the three-level system. Both these 
features of the trireme must be considered more closely, since Tarn denies the former 
and some Swedish scholars have recently denied the latter. 

1. Reviewing? my article in the Mariner’s Mirror Tarn asks: ‘must I really repeat 
that there is no mention of port-holes in Greek, in either texts, inscriptions, papyri or 
scholia, nor any word for port-hole in the Greek language?’ No one who has seen the 
‘Vulci’ kylix could surely doubt that oar-ports existed in some Greek galleys: they are 
there as plain as a pikestaff.3 In correspondence, following Tarn’s review, Prof. J. L. 
Myres* drew his attention to Herodotus 5. 33, where the Ionian sea-captain Scylax is 
punished for not keeping watch by Megabates, who orders his bodyguard to tie him 
up SveAdvras Tis veos TodTO ev Kepadny TovebvTas Eow 5é TO Opa. 
Myres, like everyone else,> supposes that 0aAapun here means oar-port and that it was 
through this that Scylax’s head was put, but Tarn says the word means a hatch, 
from @dAapos the forward cabin, although there is no separate evidence for such a 
forward hatch or cabin in triremes. Myres replied by quoting Aristophanes, Peace 
1232 ff., which is even more significant. .Trygaeus sits on the breastplate, which pre- 
sumably stands upright with the neck opening uppermost, and says he will use it as a 
commode. ‘But how ever will you wipe yourself?’ the breastplate-seller asks, and 
Trygaeus answers: 

Sveis THY xetpa Sia THs 

Kai THO’. 

Br. Seller ap’ audoiv ; Tryg. éywye, Mia, 

iva py y’ GAS Tis vews. 
As Myres says: (1) @aAayua is here applied to each of the lateral arm-holes ; (2) tp¥arnya 
is more applicable to an oar-port than to a hatch ; (3) as a lateral opening it is expressly 
distinguished from the upward opening of the breastplate ; (4) if @aAayud means a hatch 
there is no point in the line ‘so as to avoid being caught in fraudulent practice over a 
ship’s hole’, which Rogers and van Leeuwen say contains a reference to the practice of 
fraudulent trierarchs who would sail without the proper complement of oarsmen and 
deceive the inspectors by making the @aAapuoi put hands out through two oar-ports.® 

! Oars were worked through a side-fence or figures are always too big for the ships in which 
lattice in the long-ship, but that did not involve they are drawn. The trireme on the Talos vase 
an oar-port, which is a port below the gunwale. shows oar-ports for the zygii also. This was no 

2 C.R. lv, 1941, p. 89. doubt designed to increase the free-board. (Cf. 

3 Oar-ports are visible in many pictures of also the Delphi ‘Dioscuri’ relief and the Ficoro- 
ships: e.g. Aristonothos vase 650, Nikosthenes nian chest.) 
cup 530, Rf. stamnos in B.M. (C.A.V. 3, pl. 4 C.R. lvi, 1942, 55. 

20. 1), 470, Talos vase 390. In the case of the first 5 e.g. Koester, p. 114. 
and third it is possible that two-level ships are ® Cf. Aesch. in Ctes. 146; Cicero, In Verr. 2. 
shown with only one squad working, since human 5. 51. 135. 
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There is, I think, a third fifth-century use of @aAay.a to mean an oar-port. In the 
Acharnians a famous passage describes the activity at the docks when a fleet is being 
launched: 552-3 (the docks were full of hubbub) 

tAaToupevwv 

| tUAwy podovvtwv 
kwrdav is usually supplied with @aAauidv although the trimming of oar-timber had 
just been mentioned; and although all the oars, not only those of the thalamian 
squad, would need fitting with ordinary oar-thongs. But it appears that the oar- 
ports did need a special fitting which could be described by the word rpoméw. This 
fitting was the doxwya, a leathern bag fitting round the oar and nailed round the 
oar-port. 

The oarsmen of the lowest level in a trireme would not have used rowlocks much 
higher above the waterline than those of the open long-ship, i.e. 16-18 inches. The 
building-up of the gunwale to take the upper squad’s oars, the subsequent imposition 
of the outrigger, and the increase of the complement from 50 to 200, resulted in a 
substantial craft which might be expected to keep the sea when the old long-ship 
would have run for harbour. But something had to be done to prevent the water 
coming in through the @aAapuai in an emergency.' The means adopted appears to have 
been a leather bag, fitting round the oar when it was in use or half-shipped, and closing 
the port completely when it was shipped. Such are discernible on the Lenormant 
relief, though Tarn denies it, and in the Talos vase ship? which I regard as a trireme, 
though Tarn unkindly describes the artist’s efforts in this direction as the issue of 
bilge-water. But that is not the only evidence. 

In the Frogs doxwpara are listed with linen and pitch as naval material the export 
of which was forbidden.? Among items of naval gear listed in the above-mentioned 
passage in the Acharnians are aoxoi and they come next to tpomwripes ; and, best of 
all, near the beginning of the same play Dicaeopolis addresses the King’s Eye thus: 

avat 
mpos avOpwre vatdapxrov . . 
doxwp €xets Tov odbaduov Katw.3 
The explanation must be that doxwya is a piece of naval gear and that in a ship 
it normally surrounds the o¢@adyuds and is ‘below’. Now there is one of the naval 
lists which, no doubt because it details chiefly old ships or new ones unallotted for 
some reason or other, pays particular attention to fixtures apart from the normal 
records of oxedn EvAwa and oxevn xpesaord. Of an old ship, the Panthera, it is said 
od¢baduos xatéayev, a phrase which is repeated in connexion with another.* With these 
entries must be compared another from another similar list oxedos exer 
oi odbaduoi evecow.5 It is tempting to suppose that was slang for oar- 
port : and there is a measure of support in the scholia for the identification. Boeckh 
identifies this 6¢8@aAuds with the 668aAucs which Pollux puts in the bow of the ship and 
which was near the name-plate. A painted eye is certainly visible in large numbers of 
ship-representations from Greece and all over the world, but it is difficult to see how 
such an eye could be broken. 
1 When of course it was too rough to row. about this ship. She may have been «aw? dvem- 
2 The relief is dated at the end of the fifth «Ajpwros and unfinished to the extent of not 


century, the vase at the beginning of the having oar-ports made. 

fourth. © Second Scholiast on the Acharnians 97: 6 
3 Frogs 364; Acharnians 549 and 97. Tis Exes Kwans 
4 1.G. ii2 (VII Tabulae Curatorum Navalium), d¢@adyes ro rpqya: and cf. Eustathius, 1931. 42 

1604. 68 and 75. Groton Kai of Tas 
5 1607. 24-5. It may be argued that port-holes Aédyovra: yap pnropixas ev éxeivais ai drrai 

do not fall out with age. But we know nothing dv ai x@mat dveipovrat. 
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To return to doxwpara and oar-ports, the secondary evidence, though of little 
value, is unanimous. Et. Magn. doxdpara: ra Séppara 7a emipparrropeva 
tais tpinpect dua TO elodpetv' 76 dwp. Suidas: ra év rais oKxeTra- 
ornpia ex Séppartos ols ev tais tpinpect, Kal” 6 Kwan And the 
scholion on Frogs 364 resembles Suidas closely. Pollux, 1. 87, mentions tpjyara 5’ dv 
Kwan, and proceeds ro 5€ mpds oxadu@ Sépya doxwpa. 

The conclusion is that doxwpara were leathern bags fitted to oar-ports, and that 
GaAayiai was the name of these oar-ports.? 

2. Tarn, Koester, and the new Liddell and Scott all accept Assmann’s conjecture* 
that the word zapefeipecia, which is used three times by Thucydides, signifies an 
outrigger, although the scholia and the lexicographers declare unanimously that the 
word means ‘the space beyond the rowing’ at bow and stern. Since, however, Alex- 
anderson’ in 1905 and Blinkenberg® in 1938 believe that the definition given by the 
scholia is right, it may be worth while to suggest two further considerations. 

The first is grammatical. The formation of the word is covered by a general rule 
stated in Kiihner—Blass’ and not, so far as I am aware, admitting of exceptions, that 
where verbs and verbal nouns are compounded with prepositions the relation is of the 
kind known technically as ‘parathesis’, i.e. the prepositions are adverbial. Admittedly, 
eipeoia is derived from a verb (épécow) only indirectly, through épérns, but it is so 
derived none the less. Analogues are: evepyeoia, evepyérns, evepyeréw; mpooracia, 
mpooTaTns, mpooratéw. mape€- is then adverbial to -e.pecia and the whole word means ‘a 
rowing outside along’. Compare in Thucydides 8:é£od0s, 

The second point for consideration is a passage from a Byzantine writer of the 
sixth century A.D., admittedly only second-class evidence, but striking. It is unknown 
to Liddell and Scott. Agathias* speaking of rafts made by the Huns says that, in 
order to make them seaworthy, éExatépa mAevpa Kai olov 
avtopdtous €unxavnoavro. Since ‘rowing apparatus on both sides’ seems to be further 
defined as ‘a kind of natural wapefe:pecia’, it would appear that the interpretation of 
the word as ‘outrigger’ finds strong confirmation.® 

Reviewing my article Tarn says ‘once there was an outrigger the oars could not be 
rowed anywhere else’. This opinion is of course bound up with his general theory of 
the trireme, but as a statement of mechanical possibility it is demonstrably untrue. 
Starting with a two-level ship of the kind attested we can, by adding the outrigger, 
arrange for a third oar, of the same length as the other two, to be worked over it. My 
article was, I am afraid, so prolix that Tarn missed this essential feature of the 
reconstruction proposed. He calls it ‘an impossible monster’ with oars of different 
lengths.’° Figure 2 gives the plan which accompanied my article in the Mariner's 


eiopépew MSS. : eiodpeiv edd. recc. de glor. Ath. 347 B (an account of the incident in 
2 Fittings of a very similar nature are visible Thuc. 4. 12.1); Arrian, Periplus Mar. Eux. 3 (the 
in the Roman ship on the Vatican relief. waves come in, not only through the oar-ports, 
3 J.H.S. xxv. 141, note Io. Kata xwmas, but over the wapeferpeoia as well) 
* Article ‘Seewesen’ in Baumeister’s Denk- and fr. 160 J.; Polyaenus 3. 11. 13 and 14. The 
mdler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 1593 ff. most informative is Arrian, Peripl. M. Eux. 3. 
5 A. M. A., Om betydelsen af ordet mapeger- 10 Breusing (Die Nautik der Alten, Bremen, 
peoia: Comm. Philol. in hon. Ioh. Paulson, 1905. 1886, and Die Lésung der Trierenrdtsels, Bremen, 
6 Chr. B., Det kg]. Danske Videnskab. Selskab.: 1889) asserted that it would be impossible to 
Arch.-Kunst. Meddels. ii. 3. Triémiolia: étude sur keep time with oars of different lengths, and that 
une type de navire Rhodien: Kobenhavn, 1938, therefore there could never have been ships with 
p. 38. 1 7 i. 338. banks of oars at different levels. Tarn appears to 
8 Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Pars iii, p. 326, 12: adopt this argument. Koester (p. 106), who was a 
practical sailor, approves Assmann’s contradic- 
9 The other passages where the word appears _ tion of this assertion (Seewesen, p. 1610, B. ph. W. 
are: Thuc. 4. 12. 1; 7. 34.5 and 4o. 5; Plutarch, 1888, p. 26), and Mr. R. C. Anderson’s views 
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Mirror. The photograph of the section of the Lenormant relief of which it is an accu- 
rate projection has had to be omitted. 

On my view the outrigger played a vital role in the development of the trireme. 
In short, I maintain the exact opposite of Tarn’s pronouncement. The presence of 
the outrigger shows that there were oars rowed in other positions than over it. The 
normal position for rowing an oar is over the gunwale. Oar-ports enable oars to be 
worked through the side, the outrigger provides a third method of working. If we 
regard the presence of oar-ports and the outrigger as proved for fifth-century triremes, 
then a three-level oar-system follows. 


Fic. 2 


III. Opavirns, Cvyvos, 

Tarn refers? to what he calls ‘the fact, now thoroughly proven, that the words 
thranite, zugite, thalamite refer to three longitudinal squads’. I have already criti- 
cized what is, on his own account, his key argument, concerning the word dixporos and 
triakontors. Consideration of the terms Opavirns, Céyvos, and PadAapws will provide 
an opportunity of criticizing his ancillary arguments. 

First in this connexion is a purely philological point. O@pavirns, C¥yvos, and GaAapuos 
are alone classical Greek for the three classes of oarsmen. There is no doubt about 
the first, which occurs in Thucydides and in adjectival form in Aristophanes and the 
fourth-century naval lists.3 {vyvos occurs adjectivally in the naval lists and in Poly- 
aenus, who, though himself late, used good fifth- and fourth-century sources ; although 
as a noun it only occurs in Pausanias the rhetor.* @aAautds is used as a noun of the 


(Mariner’s Mirror, vol. xix, p. 237 and vol. 
xxvii, pp. 314 ff.) are similar. As Anderson said, 
time-keeping would not be affected by a mere 
difference in length between the oars, only by 


a difference in the proportion of inboard to. 


outboard parts. My approach is a more positive 
one. If, as the experts hold, there is a right length 
of oar for a man rowing in a given set of condi- 
tions, and if, as I have demonstrated, it zs pos- 
sible for all the oars in each oar-group in a three- 


level.trireme to have been the same length, then 
I think they must have been so, particularly as 
this conclusion is supported by the evidence. 

1 My thanks are due to the Society of Nautical 
Research for permission to reproduce the plan 
here. 2 C.R. lv, 1941, p. 89. 

3 Thuc. vi. 31. 3; Aristoph. Acharn. 162; I. G. 
ii?. 1604 et al. 

4 1.G. ii2. 1604 passim et al.; Polyaenus 5. 22. 
4; Pausanias ap. Eustathium 629. 41. 
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oarsmen in Thucydides and probably with a similar meaning in Sophocles.'! In spite 
of this usage it has been common to speak in English of the thranite, zugite, and 
thalamite oarsmen, using two bastard forms Cuyirns and aAapirns which were invented 
in the Byzantine period to match @pavirns.? 

Tarn argues from two passages in Polyaenus that the thranite squad was restricted 
to the stern. In one (5. 43) a pilot uses his steering-oars in such an ingenious way that 
the pursuing ship is said to be able to get its ram only so far as ‘the first thranite oars’. 
In the other (3. 11. 14) Chabrias prepares a second set of steering oars which he fits 
through the zape€eupecia “beside the thranite oars’. These passages certainly prove 
that, next forward of the steersman, you would come to thranite oars and thranite 
oars alone, but Tarn’s conclusion, that the thranites rowed in the stern, the zygii 
amidships, and the thalamii forward, does not necessarily follow. 

The naval lists of the fourth century show, without any doubt, that the proper 
complement of oars for a trireme was 200, of which 62 were thranite, 54 belonged to 
the zygii, and 54 to the thalamii.3 Thirty were zepivew, a term which I shall consider 
shortly. We must then suppose, on the ordinary three-level theory, that the thranite 
squad was four men a side longer than the other two. Now there is a fragment of a 
relief, like but not identical with the Lenormant relief, which shows an aftward part 
of a galley.* Interpreting this as a trireme in the same way as the Lenormant relief 
is interpreted, we can see that in the aftmost section of the part shown the zygii 
have ceased, although in the section forward of it the oar of a zygius is still visible. 
The state of the relief does not allow us to say anything about the thalamii. Quite 
apart from this fragment or the fact of the greater number of thranite oars, it would be 
reasonable to assume that in a Greek galley with oars at three levels it would be the 
topmost level that would be able to find a seat longest when the hull, curving sharply 
upwards and narrowing towards the stern, had squeezed out the lower levels. Also, 
the presence of the outrigger would enable the thranite to work an oar when the ship 
was too narrow for the others to do so. 

Many suggestions have been made to account for the name @pavirns, but the only 
one that seems likely was put forward by Ridgeway in 1895,° that it is derived from 
the Homeric Op7vus. In the battle at the ships (I/iad 15. 729) Ajax steps backwards 
from the ixpia, the stern platform of the ship, Opijvuv €s éexramddnv. This Opjvus must 
then be a second, lower, platform before a second step, this time probably on to the 
ship’s keel. This series of platforms is natural in a ship whose keel curves sharply 
upwards in the stern. Ridgeway suggested that the thranites were a small group of 
men who rowed from this platform, but this suggestion was effectively refuted by Torr, 
who merely had to quote the numbers of oars in the thranite class attested by the 
naval lists. It is, however, still possible that the thranites were so called because, 
when they were added to the two-level ship, they sat in the narrow stern on the 
platform, and continued forward at that height above the water-line throughout the ship. 
Opyjvus occurs a number of times besides in Homer, and always means a footstool. This 
should indicate that the second platform in the ship was where the steersman’s feet 


' Thuc. 4. 32. 2; Soph. fr. 1052 Pearson. It is plain that in two of the three cases of 
2 e.g. Scholiast on Frogs 1072 in Codex Venetus variation, confusion between 62 and 54 has pro- 
Marcianus 474, Eustathius 640. 10. duced 52 and 64. 


3 Thranite: in the 9 cases where the total is 4 The Aquila fragment: see Rumpf, Rémische 
given, 8 give 62, one 64. Zygian: in the 12 Fragmente, Winckelmannsprogramm 95, Berlin, 
cases where the total is given, 11 give 54, 1935. 
one 52. Thalamian: in the 13 cases where the 5 See particularly the Talos vase ship (which 
total is given, 12 give 54, one 53. epivew: I! claim as a trireme), and Aeneid 6. 4 f. curvae 
in the 16 cases where the total is given. all puppes. 
give 30. © C.R. ix. 166. 
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rested as he sat on the ixpea.' A quotation from Pausanias the rhetor in Eusta- 
thius? (67. émodeditns 6 Opavirns: of€Aas yap 76 confirms the connexion 

To recapitulate, (1) the greater number of oars in the thranite squad, (2) the 
Polyaenus passages, and (3) the derivation from Opfvus, are all consistent with the 
theory which I am defending, and afford no evidence that the thranites were a squad 
restricted to the stern. Tarn can bring no evidence to show that the zygii had any 
connexion with the waist or the thalamii with the bows. 

Tarn cites one other passage, Polybius 16. 3. 4, where at the battle of Chios a dekeres 
rams a triemiolia xara pécov KvTos Tov Opavirny oxaAuov: and this must be 
considered briefly. He argues that ‘historians never mention the height at which a 
ship is struck: their references are always longitudinal, so to speak’ ; and so @pavirngs is 
a longitudinal division. But if xara pécov Kdros and imo tov Opavirny are 
both longitudinal, they must mean the same thing, which is uneconomical ; and if they 
do, then how is the thranite the sternmost squad? The preposition io seems to me to 
show that the second reference is vertical and that there is no waste of words. If, as 
in the trireme, the triemiolia’s thranite squad rowed through an outrigger, then for a 
large ship to get its ram ‘under the thranite thole’ would be to get it firmly wedged in 
the smaller ship’s side-timbers. However, since very little is known of dekereis and 
less of triemioliae, the passage, as Tarn observes, is inconclusive. 

There is no other primary evidence in favour of the theory of three longitudinally 
divided squads of oarsmen. But there are the scholiasts and lexicographers. Any 
descriptions of the trireme written after the fourth century A.D., the date by which 
Zosimus states categorically that the building of tpunpixa wAoia had long been for- 
gotten, must be treated with suspicion owing to the tendency of antiquaries to 
reconstruct ancient galleys on the pattern of their contemporary craft. And in general, 
Rutherford, the editor of the Aristophanic scholia, has said :+ ‘we should, perhaps, 
be more likely to form a just conception of the literary and social conditions under 
which the plays were written, if the scholia were swept clean away’, for we are never 
quite sure that ‘the explanations with which the scholia provide us have always a 
basis of fact’. With these provisos we may consider the fullest note for our purpose, 
that on Frogs 1074 7@ OaAdpuax: in the codex Venetus Marcianus 474: 7@ OaAdpaxe: TO 
ev TH KaTW pepe THS TpLnpous. TH of OaAdpwaxes dAiyov €AdpBavov 
Gadrapirar, Luyirar, dvw Opavira. Opavirns odv 5 Tiv mpdpvar, Luyirns 
6 péaos, 6 mpos THY mp@pav. Kai bv’ Hs olov odv 
mapa TH avyxabédpw mapdeiv. 

The scholiast is obviously a three-level addict, but Tarn sees signs of virtue in the 
sentence Opavirns obv 6 mpos THv Cuyirns 6 péoos, 6 mpds THY mp@payr, 
because he believes that dvw means aft and xarw forward, but he does not seem to 
notice that the change from plural to singular (@pavira etc. to Opavirns etc.) shows that 
the group of three oarsmen (one thranite, one zygius, and one thalamius) is now being 
described,5 as Professor A. B. Cook has pointed out. Looked at from the side, the 
two-level ship showed a zigzag arrangement of oar-ports and rowlocks: add another 
level and you have the quincunx pattern observable in the Lenormant relief and one 
of the ships on Trajan’s column. Treating the zygius, the heir of the original single 
oarsman, as the starting-point, you have the thalamius added aft of him (and at a 


1 The two platforms appear in an Attic Bf. * Preface to his edition of the scholia. 
fragment in Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der 5 So Koester, p. 103, though his description of 
Akropolis zu Athen, 2414a, Taf. 98. 2 629.41. the source as ‘antiken Autoren’ is rather over- 


3 Zosimus 5. 20. 3-4. See my ‘Greek Trireme’, doing it. 
M.M. Jan. 1941, pp. 15-21. 


C.R. xix, 1905, p. 375: 
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lower level) and the thranite added forward of him (and at a higher level). This is 
exactly what the scholiast is saying,’ and Eustathius, who may here, as on other 
naval occasions, be relying on the rhetor Pausanias (of the second century A.D.), 
confirms the arrangement when he says that the @aAduaxes? sat under the thranites 
(i.e. the thranite of one group sat directly over the thalamius of the next group aft). 
On Tarn’s interpretation the scholiast is talking tautology. He will be saying: the 
thalamii are in the bows, the zygii in the middle, and the thranites in the stern ; and 
so the thranite is aft, the zygius in the middle, and the thalamius in the bows. Because 
of the high up-curve of the Greek galley’s stern it is plain that there might be occasions 
when, in connexion with ships, dvw might mean ‘aft’. But one does not have to be a 
wide reader to discover that this is nothing approaching a rule: e.g. in Thuc. 7. 65. 2 
the Syracusans, fearing the use of grappling hooks to prevent their disengaging after 
aram, Tas mpwpas Kal Tis vews avw emi todd KateBipowoayv. If they put coverings over 
their sterns, they would have had to ram stern first for the device to be of any use. 


IV. zepivew (sc. 

Tarn’s theory of the three longitudinally divided squads is logically independent 
of the system he adopts for the groups of three oarsmen into which the squads them- 
selves are divided. This is the Venetian a zenzile system. 

Professor A. B. Cook and Mr. Wigham Richardson suggested in 19053 an arrange- 
ment of oars for the trireme which was based on, but not identical with, the a zenzile 
system. Admiral Fincati* in 1881 had revived Budé’s theory that the ancient trireme 
employed that system. Tarn’ in 1930 says that of the two proposals, Fincati’s and 
Cook and Richardson’s, he prefers the former : and takes no account at all of the very 
serious objections that could be made to it and which appear to have led Cook and 
Richardson to their modifications. Nor are they removed by F. Brewster, who argues 
for the a zenzile system in ancient triremes in Harvard Studies, xliv, 1933. 

The essential point of the a zenzile system is the employment, for the groups of 
three oarsmen on each side, of a bench canted slightly aft as it reached the middle line 
of the ship. On a bird’s-eye view the benches make a herringbone pattern with the 
point aft (Fig. I). Each man pulls his own oar, ‘so that the man who sits furthest 
inboard pulls the longest oar’. Two results of this system are apparent in the Vene- 
tian galley: (1) the benches had to be considerably farther apart than the standard 
3 ft. of the normal long-boat,® and there are accordingly in Fincati’s 170-ft. galley 
only 24 groups, i.e. 72 oarsmen a side; and (2) the oars had to be worked as nearly 
horizontally as possible, with the result that they had to be very long if the ship was 
to have a safe amount of free-board. Fincati gives: pianero 32 ft., posticcio 304 ft., 
terzicchio 294 ft.7 

The length of the zrepivew oars in the naval lists is given a number of times as either 
9 or of cubits (13} ft. or 14 ft. 4 in.).8 The only other occurrence of the word which 


1 When he speaks of the ‘docked’ oars of + Le Triremi, ed. 2, Rome, 1881; trans. Serre, 
the thalamii and says that they got less pay on Les Marines de guerre de l’'antiquité et du moyen 
that account, he may be thinking of a contem- ge, Paris, 1885. 
porary a zenzile galley in which the oarsman 5 Hell. Nav. and Mil. Dev., p. 129, n. 1. 
nearest the gunwale did use a considerably 6 This is a constant because it depends on the 
shorter oar (see Fig. I) and may have got less average size of the human body. 
pay on that account. Or he may have been 7 Fincati (Serre, p. 161 f.) quotes these measure- 
thinking of Thucydides’ statement (6. 31. 3) that ments from a letter of the Venetian admiral, 
the thranites got a bonus on the Sicilian ex- Messire Cristoforo da Canale. 
pedition. 8 British naval cutters show the same differ- 

2 Eustathius 640. 10. His use of the word ence in oar-lengths. The shorter ones are 
@adduaxes suggests that he is thinking of Frogs worked where the narrowing of the hull makes 
1072. 3 C.R. xix. 371 ff. it necessary, and the smaller men are given 
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needs to be considered is Thucydides 1. 10. 4, where zepivews is contrasted with mpdcxw- 
7os and means a passenger in an oared galley, one who does not row. It is reasonable to 
infer from this usage that zepivew oars were spare oars,! and this meaning is confirmed 
by Hesychius and Photius. Since the number of the zepivew was 30, which makes the 
total oars up to the round number of 200, we seem to have another small reason for 
the meaning ‘spare’.? 3 

If 30 oars are spare, it follows that all the others were in regular use, 31 a side in 
the thranite squad and 27 a side in the other two squads. The Greek trireme, which 
cannot have been longer than the 124 ft. of the Zea docks, had then room for 27 full 
groups. Fincati’s 170-ft. a zenzile trireme has room for only 24.4 The Greek trireme 
accordingly cannot have been rowed a zenztle. Richardson recognized this difficulty 
even when allowing himself a length of 150 ft. 

If the spare oars were either 134 ft. or 14 ft. 4 in. long, it follows that no others 
could have been used, at any rate no longer ones. Cook and Richardson accordingly 
gave their model oars of to ft., 12 ft., and 134 ft. ; and reduced the freeboard to 12 in.5 
But no ship with 200 men on board could risk disaster by so narrow a margin. Ad- 
mittedly the Francois vase ship had not much more free-board, but she was a light, 
open triakontor. The Lenormant relief shows a trireme with its gunwale a yard above 
the waterline. It has oar-ports lower down, but that is quite another matter. As 
Koester observes, H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, which was in action in the Crimean 
War, had gun-ports only 18 in. above the waterline. Oar-ports, like gun-ports, could 
be closed in rough weather ; and a sudden list, owing to alteration of weight or the 
events of battle, would not result in a fatal intake of water. Rough water or a sudden 
list would prove immediately fatal to a ship, like the trireme, of about go tons dis- 
placement,®° if she had only 12 in. free-board. Tarn is quite right in preferring Fincati’s 
trireme as more seaworthy, but he can only adopt it by ignoring the plain evidence 
of the inscriptions on the length of an ancient trireme’s oars. 

There can be no avoiding the conclusion. Both the a zenzile system and the theory 
of the three longitudinally divided squads run counter to all the evidence there is.’ 


V. Note on three passages in I.G. ii. 1632 (323-322 B.C.). 

(a) 1. 25 retpypns Ilapadila] AnuordAous Epyov: tpinpap(xos) [IT Ayapv(evs) 
Kat ovvtp{in|papx(or) [2X ]|répavos Ayapv(eds) 
Xodapy(evs) oxe’n Exovar EvAivwv tappdv, Kepaial., ilordv, Kpewaora 
TH TeTPHPN a7r0d€d| wK lev, TA Sia TO wevTHPH 


them. Aristotle (de part. anim. 4. 10. 687518) 
says that the oars in the middle of the ship 
were longer than those at each end. 

! Torr and Koester suppose these oars to have 
been used in an emergency from the upper deck, 
but they are not long enough for that. Koester 
suggests also that they might have been used on 
such occasions in the bow or stern. But the 
only emergency in which every available ounce 
of energy was required at once was in a sea- 
battle, and then the extra men would have been 
otherwise engaged, e.g. the marines. 

2 It is, I imagine, a coincidence that there 
were also 30 men (officers, marines, etc.) who 
with the 170 oarsmen made up the complement 
of 200, but I am not entirely happy in dismissing 
it as such. 

3S. Dragatsis, [Tpaxrixd, 1885 with Dérpfeld’s 
pian and reconstruction, which is also given by 


Judeich, Topographie v. Athen?, p. 438. The plan 
shows a maximum length of 38 m. (= 124.26 ft.) 
from the back wall to the sea. 

* Koester (p. 97, n. 1) speaks of Selim II’s 
admiral Uechiati who built galleys of 30 oars a 
side and 164 ft. long. Since these galleys must 
have been rowed on the a scaloccio (or multiple- 
handed) system, we can see that this system too 
required a greater length than the ancient tri- 
reme admits. 

5 ‘Oars must be nearly horizontal, so in the 
model the gunwale is 12 in. above the water- 
line.’ 

© Koester, p. 138. 

7 It is most unfortunate that the new Liddell 
and Scott should have accepted the former (see 
under zpenpys) and laid itself under grave sus- 
picion of believing the latter (see dixporos, 
tpixporos in Add.). 
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(b) 1. 233. tpenpns Onpa Apxévew [epyov- |papyos - s+ odros 
amrédwxe, Ta [oxedn opeirer], Sua 7d emi Kai ovvTpt- 
npap(xot) KTA. oxedn Ex[ovor EvAw]a iorio|y trav 

(c) 1. 336. ‘Hdeta X..... €py(ov)- plinpap(yos) Avoaviplos ----- od]ros 


Tpinpyn Kev dia TO KabeornKévar, [Ta Kai ouvTpin- 
pap(xot) KTA. Exovor EVA[wa - - -. 


On the authority of these passages Tarn says:! ‘it is certain from the official 
contemporary dockyard lists at Athens, that the fourth century Athenian quadrireme 
was an expanded trireme, as the same oars could be used in both’; accordingly the 
three-level, one-man-to-one-oar trireme must be rejected because it cannot be ex- 
panded into a quadrireme and quinquereme on the same pattern. Tarn has conse- 
quently to suppose that the fourth-century Athenian quadriremes and quinqueremes 
were a zenztle galleys with four or five men to the group or bench, while later, and in 
particular in Roman times, these same types were rowed on a different system, with 
four and five men to a single oar. | 

Tarn does admit the awkwardness of the conclusion, but the inference on which it 
is based has one merit, as far as he is concerned: it disposes of the three-level trireme. 
I cannot believe that without this merit it would have recommended itself to Tarn. 
As a matter of fact, the inference is, on the most favourable interpretation, by no 
means sure, certainly not sure enough to bear the whole weight of Tarn’s theory of 
early Athenian quadriremes and quinqueremes. 

It was Boeckh, the editor of the naval lists, who first made the inference. He argued 
that the phrase dca 70 émi wevrjpy (or TeTpHpy) (or in the 
first two passages is closely attached to ra Se oxevn ofetAec and gives the reason for the 
debt of gear (he owes the gear because he has been transferred), and in the third to 
the phrase r7v tpunpn azrodédwxev and gives a reason for the delivery of the trireme (he 
gives up the trireme because he has been transferred). This is, however, taking too 
much account of the order of words in a routine, non-literary, inscription. The change 
of order in the third passage confirms what is to be conjectured in the first and second, 
that the phrase 70 émi Katacrabjva goes with rHv tpinpyn amodédwxev and 
that ra 5€ oxev’n odeiAer there is parenthetical. Boeckh had invented a rule that 
trierarchies terminated officially if at any time the ship put back to the Piraeus; he 
accordingly sees two trierarchies here for the transferring trierarchs, one in the smaller 
and one in the larger ship, and is concerned to show that they must have followed each 
other more closely than was the usual practice. Prof. D. S. Robertson has exploded 
Boeckh’s invention,* and there is no need now to suppose that the office of either the 
head-trierarch or of his fellow-trierarchs terminated when he handed over the ship. 
He was given another ship; and his fellow-trierarchs presumably stayed with the 
former one. In the first passage, before the entry of the return of the ship by the 
head-trierarch, there is the statement oxevn Exovar xrA., referring to all the trierarchs, 
and in the second and third passages there is the same statement, only it comes after 
the entry recording the return and the debt. There is no significance in the changed 
order, but the change in number between dd¢eiAa and €xovar is to be noted. All the 
trierarchs hold it, the head-trierarch who has been transferred alone owes it. 

The naval lists are records of receipt and delivery made by one board of port- 
supervisors before handing over to their successors. They record (1) the ships and 
gear at the docks,5 (2) the ships at sea and the gear drawn for them ;® (3) the gear 


4 Based on a misinterpretation of the phrase 


™ C.R. lv, 1941, p. 89; cf. J.H.S. xxv. 149, n. 46. 
KardAvats tpijpous in {Dem.] adv. Polyclem (50), 11. 


2 Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des Alttischen 
Staates, Berlin, 1840 (Beilage zur Staateshaushal- 5 eg. I.G. i*. 1607. 
tung der Athener). 6 e.g. 1632 (which includes the present pas- 


3 C.R. lxi, 1947, pp. 114-16. sages). 
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that should have been returned by expired trierarchs, but is still outstanding ;' (4) 
gear which has been returned during the year in question by expired trierarchs, and 
fines paid on it.2, The pseudo-Demosthenic speech Against Euergus and Mnesibulus 
which is contemporary with the naval lists gives striking evidence of the unwillingness 
of trierarchs to return gear they had drawn from the State when their period of office 


expired. On the occasion recorded in the speech special legislation was passed re- 


quiring them to surrender it, as there was a shortage and an urgent expedition could 
not be fitted out. The reason was no doubt economic. The gear was drawn at a 
valuation, and in a period of war-time inflation the value of the gear might in the 
course of a year become greater than the valuation. The lists use two words to 
distinguish the two senses in which a trierarch might have gear in his possession: 
€xec when he is using it during his trierarchy, odeiAec when he ought to have returned 
it either because his trierarchy had come to an end or because for some other reason 
he had no proper claim to use it.3 

If. we now look back at the three passages, we can picture what happened in these 
cases : 

(1) the four trierarchs drew gear for their ship ;* 

(2) the head-trierarch was then appointed to another vessel ; 

(3) the head-trierarch handed over his ship ;5 


(4) but the head-trierarch did not hand over or pay for his share of the gear, 
although he ought to have done so; 


(5) the rest of the trierarchs kept their gear until the end of their year of office. 


It seems to be a quite easily understandable situation. The reason why the head- 
trierarch did not return the gear may have been the economic one mentioned above, 
or it may have been that there were practical difficulties in dividing the gear up and 
determining his share while the ship was in commission. The same difficulty would not 
arise in the case of the ship; the port-supervisors would merely write off his responsi- 
bility. 

In the same list there is probably another entry of the same ship, a tetreres, which 
is recorded as returned in the first passage.° Boeckh infers from this that, when the 
head-trierarch returned it, the ship was then fitted out with new trierarchs. That is 
because he believed that trierarchies came to an end if a ship put back to Piraeus. 
Now we know’ this belief to be wrong: all the second entry shows is that the first 
trierarchs, who, as we know, began their period in the previous archon’s year, ter- 
minated it in the present year in time for the ship to be fitted out again with new 
trierarchs. 

In the light of these considerations it can be seen that Boeckh’s inference that the 
trierarch took the gear with him on transfer to his new ship must be wrong. In the 
first place only he, and not all the trierarchs, is recorded as having been transferred. 
So the gear which he owes and has, according to Boeckh, taken with him is only a 
part of the total gear. In the second, if he ‘owed’ gear, it meant that he had mot got 


163217, the general rubric for the list) and was 
at sea when the present supervisors took over. 
5 The ‘handing over’ presumably consisted 


e.g. 1623>77-82. 
2 e.g. 1631°196 ff. 
3 He may owe the gear or the money for it. 


In one list the entries are in this form: 1622°170-8: 
viatv] oxe’n trade Kovrolvs| 

* Which was one of those issued under the 
previous supervisors by the law of Diphilus (see 


only of a book-entry. _ 

© 442 rerpyip|ns Ilapadia A[nporéAovs 
pap(xos)- - - [Kai ovvrpr- 
jpap(xor) - -- ] 

7 From Professor Robertson’s article above- 
mentioned. 
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it with him on service. If he had it with him on service, he would be recorded as 
‘having’ it, not as ‘owing’ it. 

Apart from these points, the conclusion that trireme gear could, by simple increase 
in the number of items, become quadrireme gear, and quadrireme gear similarly 
become quinquereme gear, is not supported by anything else in the naval lists or 
elsewhere, and has, on the contrary, at least two points against it: 


(x) There are cases of triremes adapted for horse-transport in which clearly one 
squad of oarsmen only is retained.' This type, a simple reduction of the trireme, 
is listed among triremes and not separately. 


(2) There are always separate entries for the gear of quadriremes and quinque- 
remes.? 


The inference, that a fourth-century Athenian quadrireme was an expanded 
trireme, is by no means ‘certain from the official contemporary dockyard lists at 


Athens’. 
J. S. MORRISON. 


DURHAM COLLEGES, 
DURHAM. 


1 7629546-60; also 1627542-66 et al. tain ropes are specified as rpenperixd. 1628667-81 
2 1627926-38 gvAwa rerpipwv, 131-67 oxedn oxetn 178-83 oKedy 
retpipwv; °84-102 among quadrireme gear cer- xpepalord] 
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SKETCH MAP ILLUSTRATING PERIPLUS M:E. chs. 51 and 52 
(roughly to scale: distance Bombay—Broach 200 miles) 
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PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHRAEI: THE INDIAN EVIDENCE 
AS TO THE DATE 


Mr. M. P. CHARLESWORTH seems to have been too sceptical when he mast 
(Classical Quarterly, xxii, 1928, p. 93) that ‘the names of the Indian princelets given 
in the Pertplus are unidentifiable, or rather too easily identifiable with any one, to 
be of any use’. Actually, the ruler mentioned in ch. 41 is identifiable beyond reason- 
able doubt, and (even more important) his date is practically certain. 

The latest and best edition of the Periflus M.E. is that of Hjalmar Frisk published 
in Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, xxxiii, 1927, to which Mr. Charlesworth himself 
drew attention in his article. This edition is based on a fresh examination of the 
manuscript. Frisk gives the manuscript reading of the name in ch. 41 as MapBavov. 
Thus the Mapdpov of the older editions is now eliminated. We have a manuscript 
reading which by the very simplest metathesis yields NapBdvov, the form long sus- 
pected to be the true original. This form is indubitably identifiable with the name 
‘Nahapana’: see on this point de La Vallée Poussin, L’Inde au temps des Mauryas, 
etc., p. 289.. 

There was a ruler named Nahapana to whom inscriptional references survive at 
Nasik, Junnar, and Karle in the Bombay region. What we thus know or can infer 
concerning him fits in remarkably well with what the Periplus says or implies. 

Nahapana was a Saka: so, it appears, was Nambanos, for his capital was Min- 
nagar, which should be a Saka city, cf. Minpolis in Sakastene and Minnagar in Sind. 

Nahapana’s career comprised warfare between himself and the dynasty known as the 
Andhras. Their capital was at Paithan near Aurungabad in the Deccan. One of their 
other most important trade-centres was the city of Tagara, which is a place now known 
as Ter in the Osmanabad District of the State of Hyderabad. Paithan (Paithana) and 
Ter (Tagara) are both mentioned in Periflus M.E., ch. 51. 

Nahapana in the course of this warfare occupied Nasik, Junnar, and Karle. He 
was then defeated by an Andhra ruler named Gotamiputra, whose inscriptions show 
by their expressions what a great danger Nahapana had been to the Andhras. Gotami- 
putra regained Nasik, Junnar, and Karle and apparently also the northern Konkan. 
He did not, however, long survive his foe: he was succeeded by VaSishtiputra Pulu- 
mayi. Nahapdana left apparently no son or successor, but after his death a line of 
Saka rulers appears at Ujjain, beginning with Chashtana, followed by his son and 
grandson Jayadaman and Rudradaman: these rulers reconquered the northern 
Konkan (the coastal plain from the Tapti to what is now Bombay), but not apparently 
the country above the Western Ghats. It can be inferred from the well-known Girnar 
inscription that these wars ended in Rudradaéman’s time with a compromise peace 
cemented by a royal marriage between the Saka and Andhra ruling houses. 

If these events are considered in relation to the topography of the Bombay region, 
they explain to a remarkable degree the statements in Periplus M.E., chs. 51 and 52. 
The topography must be very briefly explained: for fuller details reference may be 
made to my article on “The Identification of Ptolemy’s Dounga’ in J.R.A.S. 1946, 
Parts 3 and 4, p. 16s. 

The Periplus, chs. 52 and 53, mentions three coastal entrepéts in the neighbourhood 
of modern Bombay—Souppara, Kalliena, and Semylla. The first survives with name 
practically unchanged, the second is Kalyan, the third is Chaul. Obviously these 
entrepéts (subject, before Nahapana, to the Andhras) will have been connected with 
the great inland marts of Paithan and Ter under the same rulers for which they are 
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Ghats. There are three passes up the face of the Ghats which are relevant for this 
purpose. The first is the Tal Ghat (with which is connected the Sher Ghat) : this is the 
main pass for which Souppara was the outlet, and it leads to Nasik. The second is the 
Nanaghat: the outlet for this pass was Kalyan (Kalliena), and it ascends to Junnar, 
whence a practically straight line carries the route on to Paithan, forming the shortest 
and most natural communication between Paithan and the sea. The third is the Bor 
Ghat: the outlet for this again was Kalyan (Kalliena), and the pass ascends to Karle, 
whence an easy route leads straight to Ter (Tagara), forming the best link between Ter 
and the coast. In addition, traffic via the Bor Ghat can easily be diverted, from the 
head of that pass or by smaller passes near by, to Chaul (Semylla). We shall see below 
what lies behind the statement in the Perzplus (hitherto accepted without topographi- 
cal criticism) that trade from Paithana and Tagara passed through Barygaza. 

The special topographical importance of Kalliena clearly emerges: it is the outlet 
for two of the chief passes and for both the great inland cities. Warfare in this region 
is obviously going to damage Kalliena’s position and also to derange all these trade- 
routes. This must clearly have happened as a result of Nahapana’s occupation of 
Nasik, Junnar, and Karle at the heads of all the three passes: this cut off Kalliena 
from Paithana and Tagara, and closed the routes from the coastal entrepéts to the 
inland marts. 

The same situation is indicated by the Pertplus M.E. In ch. 52 we are told that 
Kalliena was €u7?rdépiov evOecpov under the ‘elder Saraganos’, a name which can well be 
the Andhra dynastic name of Satakarni or one of its variants. We are then told that 
the place has been much obstructed since Sandanes held it and that Greek ships in 
those parts are sent under guard to Barygaza (Broach). This means that when Greek 
ships approached Kalliena, whence their cargoes would in normal times have gone 
up the Ghats to Paithana and Tagara, a ruler of Barygaza or his emissary stopped 
them and diverted the goods to his own port of Barygaza. He did not want them 
landed at Kalliena because he wanted them himself, or at any rate would not let them 
go direct to the Andhras. All this reproduces what can be inferred as the result of the 
Saka—Andhra warfare. 

In ch. 51 we are told that goods were brought down to Barygaza from Paithana 
and Tagara with difficulties of transport and over roadless tracts. The natural 
routeing of export goods (which are what the Periflus observer is thinking about) 
would have been, as explained above, from Paithana and Tagara to Kalliena (or 
Semylla). This routeing to Barygaza is abnormal: that is why transport is difficult 
and roads deficient. Here, therefore, we have a pendant to the activities of Sandanes 
in ch. 52: Sandanes is stopping imports to the Andhra*dominions, and the latter are 
being forced to send their exports out by an abnormal route through their enemy’s 
port of Barygaza so as to obtain in that way the foreign luxury goods which Sandanes’ 
exploits at Kalliena were denying to them. The Pertplus statements explain, and are 
explained by, the Saka—Andhra warfare. 

It thus appears that the conditions described in the Periflus, when properly 
viewed in the light of the topography, are the very conditions postulated by the known 
facts of the historical Nahapana’s career of the state of affairs under his immediate 
successors. This is strong confirmation of an identification which as a matter of mere 
etymology is undeniable. It makes a far stronger case than that of any of the Arabian 
or Abyssinian rulers mentioned in the Periplus. 

The question then is whether a date can be assigned to Nahapana. 

The inscriptions which establish Nahapana’s control at Nasik, Junnar, and Karle 
are dated from 41 to 46 of an unspecified era. It is the general opinion that this era is 
the Saka era beginning in A.D. 78. The chronology was worked out by A. M. Boyer 
in an article in Journal Asiatique, 1897, ii, p. 130. His arguments have never been 
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effectively answered and (except that he probably brings down the later stages under 
Rudradaman too late) his chronological scheme stands. In the intervening fifty years 
there have been some attempts to reconstruct the chronology on the basis that 
Nahapana’s dates are not in Saka: one may cite R. D. Banerji’s article in J.R.A.S. 
1917, p. 273 and K. S. Gopalachari, The Early History of the Andhra Country (Madras, 
1941). These views, however, have never gained general acceptance or persuaded 
scholars generally to abandon Boyer’s scheme. After just on forty years of discussion 
de La Vallée Poussin wrote (op. cit., p. 285): ‘Nous ne doutons pas que les satrapes 
d’Oudjein et Nahapana ne datent en Caka. Ce fait a été démontré par A. M. Boyer 
et généralement admis.’! 

As mentioned above, Nahapana’s attack placed the Andhras in acute difficulty, 
provoking thus a violent and doubtless swift reaction. This phase was, therefore, a 
short, fierce struggle marked by rapid reversals of fortune. This observation removes 
any difficulty over the compression of events as appearing in Boyer’s chronology, 
which has been the main objection of its critics, and thus confirms the Saka dating. 

This perspective of events also indicates that any movement under Nahapana 
down the coast should be put at a date not too long before 41 Saka (A.D. 119), probably 
at about A.D. 110. The commencement of his reign need not be before A.D. go~100; 
there is no need to postulate his accession as the point of origin of the Saka era. 

Nahapana undoubtedly perished soon after 46 Saka (A.D. 124). His conqueror 
Gotamiputra did not long outlive him and disappears about A.D. 128. There is no 
reason to postpone the renewed advance by the Sakas: it can be taken as commencing 
in the decade A.D. 130-40, with the compromise peace in the following decade. 
Boyer brought these subsequent events down to a later date, but (for reasons which 
need not be detailed here) his views on this are not conclusive. 

Now, it can be argued with considerable force that there is one period to which 
Periplus chs. 51 and 52 cannot belong, namely the period 41-6 Saka = A.D. 119-24, 
during which Nahapana was in occupation of Nasik, Junnar, and Karle. The reason 
is that if he was occupying those places, and perhaps permanently in residence at one 
of them for the purpose of his campaigns, then the Greek cargoes would not have been 
diverted (ch. 52) to Barygaza, but would have been landed at Kalliena and sent up 
to him at his residence above the Ghats. Moreover, in those years of active and 
violent warfare goods would probably not have come down at all from Paithana and 
Tagara to Barygaza (ch. 51). 

Although ch. 41 refers to Nahapana and ch. 52 only to Sandanes, one cannot argue 
convincingly that they are separate in date but one must take them together as 
referring to a period in Nahapana’s lifetime. This means they must be before A.D. 119, 
for the years A.D. 119-24 are excluded and in about A.D. 125 Nahapana was defeated 
and killed. We should therefore refer these passages to the decade A.D. 110-20. 
There is, moreover, an indication that they should be placed in the earlier half of that 
decade. The reference in ch. 52 to the ‘elder Saraganos’ indicates a fairly recent change 
of rulers : mariners were still remembering the predecessor’s time. There was a change 
of Andhra rulers a few years before A.D. 110, that is, when Gotamiputra acceded. 
Therefore ch. 52 would be not much later than A.D. 110. 

A few words will be in place here regarding the references by Ptolemy.to the same 
region. I venture to refer again to my above-mentioned article in J.R.A.S. as regards 
Ptolemy bk. vii, ch. 1, § 6, and the appearance there of Dounga when one would have 
expected Kalliena. This § 6 must be taken together with § 82: both deal with Ariaké, 
the former with the coast, the latter with inland towns, and it is reasonable to regard 


™ Sten Konow (J./.H. xii, 1933) once argued nd it was based on a palaeographical argument 
that there were two Nahapanas—an earlier and which was refuted by Rapson in A.O. xi, p. 260. 
a later. This view never won any acceptance: 
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them as from the same observers. They are separated in Ptolemy’s text only because 
of his peculiar rearrangement of his data, by which he deals first with the whole 
coastal outline (§§ 1-18), then with mountains, rivers, etc. (§§ 19-41), then with inland 
towns region by region (§§ 41-93), and then with islands (§§ 94-6). In this way 
reports which are probably contemporary with each other about the coast and the 
hinterland of a given region get separated. Now in § 82 Ptolemy mentions Siri- 
Ptolemaios who is Pulumayi. This ruler was contemporary with Chashtana, who is 
also mentioned by Ptolemy in § 63 as Tiastanes. Chashtana dates in 52 of an 
unspecified era which is universally admitted to be the Saka era, i.e. he dates in A.D. 
130. He and Pulumayi are contemporary. Hence in these various sections in Ptolemy 
we have information belonging to the decade A.D. 130~40, that is to say, the period 
of the later Saka advance. The fact that this information is later than the information 
in the Pertplus is confirmed by the change in the status of Semylla, which is undis- 
tinguished in the Periplus but is €umdpuov cai dxpa in Ptolemy: this must mean that it 
has been developed by the Andhras as a way to escape the Saka blockade of Kalliena 
and the pressure to use Barygaza. Here, then, in Ptolemy the Saka—Andhra struggle 
is in a later stage than in the Periplus, and this confirms the view that the Periplus 
passages are A.D. 110-20, for the intervening decade (A.D. 120—30) is excluded because 
of Nahapana’s occupation of the passes between A.D. 120-24 and his death in about 
A.D. 125. 

Thus the conclusion reached is that chs. 41 and 51-3 of the Periflus can be dated 
with something near certainty between A.D. 110 and 115. It is therefore impossible to 
assent, for the entire work as we have it, to the very early datings (c. A.D. 45) which 
have recently been in fashion: cf. C.A.H. vol. x, pp. 880 ff. and Tarn, Greeks and 
Bactrians in India, p. 148 (footnote). Schoff’s original date of A.D. 60 is also impossible 
for the work as we have it. It is a pity that this should often be cited as Schoff’s 
definitive date: it was not. He gave this date in the Introduction to his translation, 
but he later revised his opinion in an article in /.R.A.S. 1917, p. 827, and chose a 
date near the end of the first century. This is not so far out. 

These considerations call, of course, for a full re-examination of the references in 
the Periplus to Arabian and Abyssinian rulers, hitherto more relied on as dating 
factors: this cannot here be undertaken, but two remarks may be ventured. First, 
the dates of these Arabian and Abyssinian rulers, as they are usually identified, 
cannot really be rendered consistent among themselves, although this fact is usually 
glossed over; it was, however, rightly stressed by Schoff in the article above-men- 
tioned. Secondly, unless these rulers can be redated consistently with the date of 
Nahap§ana, we shall have to regard the Per1plus as a compilation from different sources, 
not as the records of a single voyager ; there are, in any case, other things in the work 
which suggest that this traditional view may be too naive, although Frisk’s philo- 
logical analysis seems at present to indicate a single ‘compiler’. 

| A. B. PALMER. 
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